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ANECDOTES OF LORD NELSON. 
ie 

A VENERABLE clergyman, apparently between seventy 
and eighty years of age, was perceived one morning 
by his lordship, with a large book under his arm, anxi-= 
ously looking towards the door of his apartment, with 
the most expressive solicitude depicted in his counte= 
nance. His lordship, immediately, with his ever prompt 
kindness and humanity, desired Mr. Oliver to enquire 
what was the object of his wish. Having learned, that 
he was the pastor of a place forty miles distant, who 
had travelled thus far with his parochial bible, in the 
first leaf of which he wanted the immortal hero to in- 
scribe his name, his lordship instantly admitted him into 
his presence, readily complied with his request, and 
then, taking him kindly by the hand, heartily wished 
the patriarchal and spiritual shepherd a safe return to 
bis rural flock. The aged and pious minister suddenly 
dropped on his knee: fervently imploring Heaven to 
bless his lordship, for so generously condescending to 
indulge his wish: and solemnly declaring that he should 
now be happy till it pleased God to call him, when he 
would die contented, having thus done homage to, and 
obtained favour from, ‘ the Saviour of the Christian 
World.” 

Another circumstance, of still greater singularity oc- 
curred at Hamburgh, relative to a wine-merchant. ‘This 
gentleman, who was likewise more than seventy years of 
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146 CABINET. 


age, and of a very respectable appearance, had request- 
ed to speak with Lady parts her ladyship, accord- 
invly, coudesc endingly admitted huu to a private audi- 
ence: when he informed her, through the medium of 
Mr. Oliver, who interpreted for both parties, that he had 
some excellent old Rheuish wine, of the vintage of 1625, 
and which had been in his own possession more than 
fifty years, ‘This, he s said had been ever preserved for some 
very extraordinary oceasion ; and one had now arrived, far 
be yond any he ce uld have expected. In short, he Sutawad 
himself that, by the kind recommendation of her ladyship, 
the great and olorious Lord Nelson might be pres vailed on 
to accept six dozen bottles of this incomparable wine : part 
of which, he observed, would then have the honour to 
flow with the heart’s blood of that immortal hero; a re- 
fiection which could not fail to render himself the most 
fortunate man in existence, during the remainder of his 
days. His lordship, being informed of these curious 
partic ulars, immediately came ito the apartment, and 
took the old eentleman kindly by the hand, but politely 
declined his present. He was, however, finally per- 
suaded to accept of six bottles, on condition that the 
worthy wine-merchant should dine with him next day. 
"This being readily agreed, a dozen bottles were sent ; 
and his lords hip, joc osely remarking that he yet hoped 
to have half a dozen more great victories, protested he 
would kee 'Psix bottles of his Hamburgh friend’s wine, pur- 
posely to dr rink a bottle after eaci. This his lordship 
did not fail to remember, on coming home, after the 
battle of C ope ‘haven ; when he ** devoutly drank the 
donor.’ Itas said, that this wine-merchant, soon after 
Lord Nelson had first taken him by the hand, happeu- 
ing to meet with an old frend, who was ieuad to salute 
him ina similar way, immediately declined the inteuded 
kindness, and said he could not suffer any person to 
touch the hand which had been so highly honoured by 
receivine that of Lord Nelson. Certain it is, that this 
man felt so overcome by his excessive sensibility, that he 
literally shed tears of joy during the whole time he was 
in our hero’s presence, 

At a grand public breakfast, given to Lord Nelson and 
lis frends, by Baron Breteuil, forme rly the French am- 
bassador at the court of hres the celebrated General 
PSumower was introduced to his lordship. Lord Nelson, 
notwithstanding lis general aversion to Frenchmen, had 
a favourable opinion of this able and intelligent officer 5 
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snd said to him, that he hoped they should both, in 
fature, fight hand in hand for the good cause : adding, 
as there was then some prospect of General Dumourier’s 

being e inploy ed in the British service, that there was no 
person, if we were to have joint operations by sea and 
land, with whom he would sooner act. The General 
was so overpowered by this generosity and grandeur of 
soul in our hero, that he could only articulate—* Great 
Nelson! brave Nelson ! Tain unable to speak. I cannot 
make any reply to your goodness !’’ His lordship, find- 
ing the circumstances of General Dumourier very hum- 
ble, fer a man of his merits, kindly sent him a weighty 
purse next day, by Mr. Oliver, to whom the General 
teelingly expressed the utmost thankfulness. 

While Lord Nelson remained at Hamburgh, he re- 
ceived, one morning, a very extraordinary ‘Visit. An 
Englishman, of eentlemanly address, called on his lord- 
ship, and requested to speak with him in private. Sir 
William Hamilton, conceiving the stranger’s appearance 
to be suspicious, particularly as he held one hand under 
his coat, advised his lordship not to withdraw. Our hero 
replied that, though he had never before dittered with Sir 
W illiam in opinion, he must decidedly do so now. He 
felt conscious, he said, that he had done no ill; and, 
therefore, dreaded none. He then, with Gveanees, bade 
the stranger follow him into another apartment ; who 
soon gave his lordship to understand, that he was no less 
a personage, than the famous Major Semple, of swindling 
notoriety. With a considerable degree of feeling, he 
detailed his miserable situation : an outcast from society 3 
in the deepest distress ; avoided, and despised, by every 
body. Lord Nelson protested, that he had not expected 
the honour of such a visit; but, nevertheless, returning 
to Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and mentioning who 
it was, kindly asked—** What shall we do for the poor 
devil?” They accordingly gave him, between them, a 
purse of twenty guineas: his lordship tenderly remark- 
ing, that he seemed a man of talents; who had, proba- 
bly, from some first error of early life, unchecked by 
fnendly advice or assistance, finally sunk into a state of, 
perhaps, irrecoverable ignominy. 

Lord Nelson had, in August 1805, no intention of 
again going speedily to sea. All his stores had been 
broug ht up from the Vietory ; and he was, he said, re= 
solved to enjoy a little leisure, with his family and friends, 
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in the delightful shades of Merton. The Honourable 
Captain Blackwood, a few days afterward, brought in- 
telligence that the combined ‘fleets, reinforced by two 
more Spanish squadrons, and now amounting to thirty- 
four sail of the line, had left Ferrol, and got “safely into 
Cadiz. All this, however, was nothing to him ; “* Let 
the man trudge it, who has lost his budget ! ¥ > gaily re- 
peated his lordship. But, amid all his allegro of the 
tongue, to his friends at Merton Place, Lady Hamilton 
observed that his countenance, from that moment, wore 
occasional marks of the penseroso in his bosom. _In this 
state of inind, he was pacing one of the walks of Merton 
earden, w hich he alw ays called the quarter-deck, when 
Lady Hamilton told him, that she perceived he was low 
and uneasy. He smiled, and said—* No! I am as 
happy as possible.” Adding, that he saw himself sur- 
rounded by his family ; that he found his health better 
since he had been at Merton; and, that he would not vive 
a sixpence to call the king his uncle. Her Ladyship re- 
plied, that she did not believe > what he said ; and, that she 
would tell him what was the matter with him. That he 
was longing to get at these French and Spanish fleets ; 
that he comadered them as his own property, and w ould 
be miserable if any other man but hinself did the busi- 
ness; that he must have them, as the price and reward 
of his long watching, and two years uncomfortable situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean: and fimshed, by saying— 
‘«* Nelson, however we may lament your absence, and 
your so speedily leaving us, offer your services, imme- 
diately to go off Cadiz ; they will be accepted, and you 
will ain a “quiet heart by it. You will have a elorious 
victory ; and then, you may come here, have your ofiwim 
cum dignitate, and be hi appy.’” He looked at her ladyship, 
for some moments; and, with tears in his eyes, exclaim- 
ed—* Brave Emma! good Emma! if there were more 
Emmas, there would be no more Nelsons. You pene- 
trated my thoughts. IT wish all you say, but was afraid 
to trust even myself with reflec ting on the subject. 

Tlowever, | will go to town.”” He went, accordingly, 
next morning, accompanied by her ladyship and his sis- 
ters. They left him at the Admiralty, on the way to 
Lady Hamilton’s house in C larves Street ; and, soor 
after, received a note, informing them that the Victory 
was telegraphed not to go into port, and begging they 
would prepare every thing for his departure. T ‘his is the 








true history of that affecting affair, Her lady ship feels, 
jnost sev erely , that she was the cause of his going; but, 
as she loved his glory, she could not resist giving bien 
such advice. It 1s, however, the general opinion of “those 
who best knew his lordship, that he would, in all proba 
bility, have fretted himself to death had he not under-= 


taken this expedition. 
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ANECDOTES AND ECCENTRICITIES OF PAINTERS. 


Marco Anrontro Francrasiaro. This master paint- 
eda grand picture for the cloister of the nunziata at 
yi lorence. On its being uncovered by the monks, before 
it had received the ultimate finish, the painter, ina fit of 
shame or rage, gave it some blows with a hammer, nor 
ever after could be induced to terminate it. 

WitttaAM Kay. Kay’s reputation was so well esta- 
blished at Antwerp, that the Duke of Alva sat to him 
for his portrait ; but whilst he worked on the picture, the 
judge-criminal and other officers waited on the Duke to 
receive his determinate orders, in regard to the Counts 
Femont and Hoorn. The Duke, with a terrible austerity 
of countenance, ordered their immediate execution, and 
Kay, who oabepebenail the language in which they con- 
versed, and also loved the nobility “of his country, was so 
violently aftected by the piercing look and peremptory 
command of Alva, that he went home, fell sick, and 
died, through the terror impressed upon his mind by the 
transaction. Some authors (and Sandrart in particular), 
to render that incident more surprising, or perhaps with 
strict adherence to truth, assert, that he died on the same 
day those noblemen were aaoeuals others affirm that he 
was struck with such terror only by looking at the en- 
raged and fiery visage of the Duke, that he died imme- 
diatel ly. 

Joun Vaw Kuicx. This artist having indiscreetly 
given some slight offence to the Jesuits at Dort, they 
persecuted him with a most unremitting severity, accus- 
ing him of heresy, and prevailed so far as to have him 
Imprisoned. rte was kept in irons for a long time, al- 
though John Van Bondewinze, the chief justice, took alk 
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possible pais to procure his enlargement: and K wick 
out of ove atriude > painte “lia pret ture for th: r Whi ivistrate, 
represe nting the Judgement of Solomon, in which he ey 
signed the portrait of his benefactor, for the head of the 
principal figure, as a particular compliment. 

That picture having been fimshed during the confines 
ment of the parnter, it cave Dew offence to that unfor- 
viving tribe, the Jesuits, who daily contrived means te 
increase the intsenies of his imprisonment, and neyey 
ceased their persecution of him till they extorted a final 
sentenee troin the judge, condemning him to death. 
That sentence the Jesuits and Monks took care to have 
Iminediitely execate vk and they caused him to be burn- 
ed ulive, to the inexpressible coneern of all protestants, 
who dreaded the aie ny and persec ‘utine spirit of the 
church of Rome, and to the universal regret of all the 
lovers of the art of paimting. 

Joun De MaAsuse. This painter is censured oY a 
writers for his namederate love of drinking; and i 
eontidently said, that having received, by ander of _ 
NM: arquis of Veren, a piece © of brocade for a dress to p= 
pear in before the Experor Charles V. he sold it at 2 
tavern, and painted a paper suit so exceedingly like it, 
that the Emperor could not be convineed of the decep- 
tion, till he felt the paper, and examined every part with 
his own hands. 





THE MODERN ATHENIANS 


Tue Athenians have perhaps to this day more vivacity, 
more venius,and a politer address, than any other people 
iu the Turkish dominions. Oppressed as they are at 
pre sent, they all oppose with great courage and wonderful 

savacity, every addition to their burden, which an ava- 
ricious or cruel governor may attempt to lay upon them. 
During our stay, they by their intrigues, drove away 
three of their governors, for extortion and mal-admini- 
stration ; two of whom were imprisoned, and reduced to 
the greatest distress. ‘They want not for artful speakers 
and busy politicians, so far as relates to the affairs of their 
ewn city ; and it is remarkable enough, that the coflee- 
house, which this species of men frequent, stands within 
the precincts of the ancient Poikil. Some of their priests 
have the reputation of betng learned men, and excellent 
preachers ; aud the most admired of them in our time, was 








the abbot of Si. Cyriance, a convent on Mount Tlymet- 
tus: he isa man of great reading, and delivers himself 
with becoming ve stare, and a pleasing fluency of elocu- 
tion. Hfere are two or three persons who prac tise puint- 
inet but whatever genius we may be tempted to allow 
them, they have i deed very little nelneie they seem 
never to have heard of anatomy, or of the effect of heht 

and shade; though they still retaia some imperfect no- 
tious Of perspec cts e and of proportion. ‘The Athenians 
are great lovers of music, and venerally play on an in- 
strument, which they eail a lyra, though it is not made 
like an ancient lyre, ‘but rather like a guitar, or mandola, 
This they accompany with the voice, and very fre- 
quently with exte mpore verses, which they have a ready 
fac ulty ut composing. 

There is great sprightliness and expression in the 
countenance of both sexes, and their persous are well 
proportioned. The men have a due mixture of strength 
and agility, without the least appearance of heaviness. 
The women have a peculiar elegance of form and of man- 
ner; they excel in eunbroidery ood all kind of needle-work. 

The air of Attica is extremely healthy. 

The articles of commerce which this country produces 
are chiefly corn, oil, houey, wax, rosin, some silk, cheese, 
and asort of acorns, called velanede by the Italians aud 
the Freuch, but written Bataextzs by the Greeks: these 
acorns are used by the dyers and leather-dressers. The 
principal manufactures are soap and leather. Of these 
commodities, the houey, soap, cheese and leather, and 
part of the oil, are sent to Constantinople; the others are 

chietly bought by the French, of which uation they reckon 
that seven or eight ships are freighted here every year. 

The Turkish governor of Athens is called Vaiwode. 
He is either chanse dor renewed in his office every year 
the beginuing of March. ‘Phe Athenians say, he brings 
the cranes with him, for these birds hkewitse make their 
first appearance here about that time; they breed, and 
When the youug ones receive sufficient strength, which is 
some time in August, they all fly away together, and are 
secu no more till the March following. 

Besides the Vaiwode, there is a Cadiec, or chief inan of 
the law. » His business is to adininister justice, terminate 
the disputes which arise between man and man, and to 
punish offenders. There is also a Sludeercese Ejjendi, 
Who presides over the religious affairs of the Mohamme- 
duns here; and these ho are des signed to officiate in the 
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moscheas, are by him instructed in the Mohammedan 
ritual. The Disddr Aga is the governor of the fortress 
of Athe ns, whic h was anciently called the . Acropolis ; and 
the Azdp Aga is an officer who commands a few soldiers 


in that fortress. 


—_——- —_ 


DUKE OF MEDINA CELL. 

In consequence of the defeat at Saragossa, and the 
very low state to which France was reduced, Philip * ap- 
prehended he should be obliged to relinquish his pre- 
tensions to the throne of Spain. Amongst others, it was 
suspected, that the Duke of Medina Celi was in the in- 
terest of his competitor, Charles. ‘I’o render so powerful 
a prince inactive, would be almost equal to a victory; but 
the method to etiect it seemed difficult, espec ially in the 
exhausted state to which Philip was reduced. Sir Pa- 
trick Lawless, au Irish gentleman, then a colonel in the 
French service, charged himself singly to secure the per- 
son of the Duke. Having previously concerted all his 
measures, he repaired to ‘the ducal palace, as charged 
with aspecial commission from Philip. He invited ‘the 
Duke to take a walk on a fine terrace, in order to converse 
the more freely. As the conversation was interesting, 
they inse nsibly rambled to a considerable distance from 
the suiteof the Duke, until they came toa passage which 
led to the high road, where the ‘Colonel had a carriage in 
waiting. L awless ina few words told his Highness, that 
he must directly, and without the least appearance of 
constraint, take a seat in the coach ; as he had engaged, 
at the hazard of his head, to bring him to Madrid, where 
he would find Philip ready to receive him with open arms. 
The determined tone with which these words were uttere d, 
the appearance of the man, and above all, his chevacter 
for resolution aud bravery, induced the Duke to resort to 
the only alternative. They soon arrived at Madrid, where 
he met with a most gracious reception. The battle of 
Alianza, which happened some time after, made the 
Duke deem his visitor, his preserver, as well as that of 
his immense estite. Lawless was raised in a short time 
to the rank of Lieutenant-general, and governor of Ma- 
jorea, an id in the course of a few years, Philip appointed 
him his ambassador to the court of Versailles. 




















* Philip V. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A PROFESSION. 


Vin. Wrienrtims was the school-fellow, the confiden- 
tial friend, — afterwards, the private secretary, of 
tichard Wes , Esq. Keeper of the seals in Ireland, in 
the rel On of + Ste the first. 

This geutleman is mentioned for the sake of introducs 
ing pi ut “of a letter well worth recording, which, in the 
anxiety of real friendship, he wrote to the widow of his 
patron, on the subject of her son, Mr. Richard West, 
a young man of lively imagin ition and elegant manners ; 
who, vibrating between a love of literary leisure, and 
the severity of professional study, incurred the risk of 
sinking into sordid supineness. 

A tendeacy to this inglorious ease is the misfortune of 
the ave, the natural effect of morbid refinement on an 
pattie population, from which, and from the circum- 
stance of zenteel employments, sufficiently numerous, not 
ofiering, our coflee-houses are filled with listless louns 

ers, and our jails with wretched prisoners, the unhappy 
victims of pride and vanity. 

The lady to whom the letter is addressed, was a daugh- 
ter of Bishop Burnet; and the young man, whois the 
subject of it, was In the habits of the closest intimacy 
with Mr. Ciray, 2 man scrupulously nice in the choice of 
his associates. Several of his letters are preserved by 
Mr. Mason, and his Ode to May, deserved and obtained 
the praise of Dr. Johnson. 


Lyons, Jan. 12, 1739. 


——~ ‘ J] often think of my friend Dick, and write on 
purpose that you may communicate what I say to him. 
You have not spoke of him a great while; from whence 
J conclude two things, that he is pretty well, but does 
not study the law; if he did, — satisfaction and his, 
W ould soon make me hear of 

‘ Young people do not see ce and, what is worse, 
lo not care to be advised by those who can. They will 
not be the better for our experience. What would I not 
undertake, were I twenty years of age, and with my pre- 
sent knowledge of the world! Itis at his service. 

‘* T have often considered his aversion to the law, and 
lament it, because it is a natural, and almost a sure mee 
thod of advancing himself. His puree name so much 
esteemed, his friends and mine, with his own parts, 
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could scarcely have failed. He has no fortune, at Teast, 
none sufficient to kee ‘p him clean, unless in retirement, 
which I know (though perhaps he does not) he never wil] 
chuse. 

‘* My case and his were much the same. With small 
expectations of fortune, and lively parts, I was soon in- 
troduced into good company ; : they were pleased, and | 
was fluttered. ‘ My boy,’ said my father, who was an 
excellent mathematician, but knew very little of the 
world; * My boy shall qualify himself for polite circles, 
and some one or other of these great men will provide 
for him.’ 

‘© I directly studied French, Italian, dancing, fene- 
ing, riding, drawing, heraldry and music. In short, J 

Was made a fine gentleman, instead of being edecated 
to a profession; instead of acquiring knowledge, that 
was useful and necessary to mankind, IL was furnished 
only with the superfluities of life. Without a fortune, I 
was taught to hve as if [had one. Habits were formed, 
which if I did not succeed, would make me miserable for 
the rest of my days. 

‘¢ Something more than Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
&c. was necessary ; and I was shut up for two years, in 
order to study the History of Europe, Domat on the 
Civil Law, Grotius, Putfendorff, and lastly, four folio 
volumes of Treaties. This labour gone through with 
tolerable success, I was next to find a patron. My great 
friends had not been used to hear me speak of wanting 
employment ; tney relished my conversation, and praised 
my Odes; however, they smiled on, till my father’s pock- 
ets crew low, and dress and chair hire became too es- 
pensive. 

‘* Luckily a patron was at last found, who understood 
what wit and parts were, as he excelled in them himself: 
but he knew, that these alone, were not enough; | eu- 
deavoured to convince him, I had more material furn- 
ture in my head, and succeeded. We went abroad to- 
gether ; the weight of his character, which was excel- 
lent. and his being a near relation of the minister, gave 
me reason to expect the most flattering consequences.— 
W hat hindered ? Why, the commonest ‘thing upou earth, 
my patron turned out, and Mr. Secretary had to seek 
for another. 

Ww ith better luck than ordinary, and two or three 
great men’s rec ommendation, another was found, and my 
little boat was again afloat; - the vale > Was prosperous and 
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die weather fine; but in a twelvemonth, the envoy died. 
These changes astonished me; LI was a young man, and 
did not recollect that people were to die, or ministers to 
be turned out. 

«© What was to bedone now ? No money, and my for- 
mer patron in disgrace. Friends timid and cold, unable 
or unwilling to serve me. In this condition, in want of 
every thing but a fine coat and a laced shirt, I languish- 
ed on for three long melancholy years; sometimes ele- 
vated for a moment, by a smile or a nod, but for the 
most part solitary, dejected, and reduced to the agony of 
talking of my misfortunes and wants, and that basest of 
all conditions, the intolereble slavery of borrowing to 
support an idle, useless being. What would I then have 
viven fora professien. iy Greek, my wit, my Italian, 
my dancing, aud my treaties, were entirely useless to 
Re. ; 

In this wretched situation, retired eighteen miles from 
London to en obscure village, in debt to tailors, drapers, 
butchers, and chandlers shops, I received a letter from 
an intimate friend, acquainting me, that he was just ap- 
poited to a considerable employment; and desiring me 
to come directly to town, and determine which of the 
considerable places, he had to bestow, would be most 
agreeable to me. 

‘ Guess at my joy and gratitude, I can express nei- 
ther, any more than my grief, but by those tears which 
now flow from my eyes, because that my fnend is no 
more, 

‘* He overlooked my unfitness for any place under 
him, from the ignorance of the law; and obliged me to 
take the best he had to give, which was full a thousand 
pounds a yexr. His age aud my own, promised riches for 
any years to come; but it was permitted that he should 
die too, with which [ end the history of myself. 

‘* My reason for reciting it, you and Dick know too 
well, is to make him sensible, that WITHOUT THE KNOoW=- 
LEDGE OF SOMETHING, WHICH MANKIND CANNOT DO 
“ILTHOUT, NEITHER WIT, PARTS, FRIENDS, NOR PA 
TRONS, CAN SECURE A MAN FROM WANT. 

_‘* Let us suppose fora momentas law is uot his favou- 
rite study, that he should succeed in the diplomatic path, 
and be appointed Secretary to a Minister at a Foreign 
Court: let it be remembered, that he cannot obtain that 
without a kind of knowledge to the full as difficult and 
Sisagrecable in acquiring as the law of England: as ree 
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mote from wit and poetry, and those pursuits with which 
he has too long amused himself. But, supposing him to 
have so tar succecded, as to be Wing's Secretary to the 
first embassy in Europe, he will not 5 in half so com- 
fortable a condition to a man of se nse, aSif he was ina 
three pair of strairs chamber at the Temple, in the w ay 
of getting only 200i. a year. 

‘* In short, places are so precarious, the attendance in 
search of them, so mean and unmanly, refusals and de- 
lays so insupportable, and the loss of them, when ob- 
tained, so dreadful to one who has not a good private 
fortune, that it is @ line no reasonable man would ever 
adopt by choice ;' A USEFUL PROFESSION IS BETTER THAN 
4 THOUSAND PATRONS. 

«© T erieve when I recollect, that my friend Dick is 
now twenty-two, and has not vet read one book since he 
left Eton, for which he or lis family, will be at all the 
better as long as he lives.” 

We are not able to say what effect so much good 
advice produced; but fear the result was not. thit 
which the piver of it wished, as Mr. West, with a good 
heart, and many companionable qualities, was infected 
with the cacoethes scribendi, which, generally speaking, 
disqualifies those who labor under that j ine ey disease, 
for performing either the common business, or the more 
important duties of life, with efficacy and mace 
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MILITARY HINTS 


THE army is perpetually changing its fashions, and 
not always for the better. ‘ormerly the oflicers in’ the 
ranks were continually dressing their divisions with their 
espontons, and were much distinguished by their clothes 
trom the soldiers. Now they are expected to beas steady 
under arms as their men; ‘and their dress is nearly the 
same. This may have a better effect at a review, and in 
real service contribute some ‘thing pe rhaps to the officer's 
safety, though not so much as has been imagined*. Yet 
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* Much was said of the American riflemen picking out our « fli- 
cers, especially at the battle of Bunker's Hill. The writer of this 
compared the list of the killed and connie’ there, with these of 
the first unsuccessful attack on Quebee and the subsequent victory, 
too dearly bought by the fall of Wolfe, in the seven years war. Ii 
both these last, the proportion of officers killed and w yunded to thst 
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‘+ cannot be the duty of an officer in battle merely to fill 
up an interv: al in a battallion, as he has no personal means 
of annoying the enemy, but to attend to lis men, aud 
see that the y do their duty ; and to pertorim this effectu- 
ally, lie: must he fre qu t utly poimiuiae aa speuking to dif- 
ferent parts of his division, and should also be easily dis- 
tinguished by his dress 

Phe scantiness of a es pay, 10 proportion to 
his necessary expences, has been much compiamed of, 
But besides the cousideration, that while every vacant 
ensigney Is as much solicited for as a lucrative employ- 
ment, voveriiment has 10 rivht to draw an additional ex- 
perce Ou the pubic ® another 4 haa? cif lvants ale is derived 
fromit. Lf the property of the oficers is so essential to 
a coustitutional militia, any Cire een that compels 
the adoption of the —_ qualification In the army, has a 
direct teudeney to render that establishment more safe 
aid constitutional. One alteration however ts absolutely 
necessary. every officer who has served a given number 
of years, should have such a competeuce secured to him, 
us should enable him to enjoy the remainder of bis lite 
in credit and comfort: and such of his sons as choose to 
vo tnte the aray should, while subalterus, be enabled by 
the assistance of goveruinent to meet the mereased ex- 
pences of the times. 

Itseems a great absurdity in the naval service, that 
the admiral sheuld always epgave in the largest ship, 
and take personally the greatest share in the action. 
low is it possible that, so situated, he can observe and 
direct the rest of the fleet 2 And surely the manoeuvres 
of a se a fight require some directions from the command- 


i 
Ine office yr, t rue not so much as th Ose ot a li and b: attle. 


ur 
What would be said of a general, i, instead of giving 
lis orders, he were to put himself at the head of the 
trongest regiment, and charge the enemy in person ? 
The disposition is so: nething like that of the heroes of 
Home r. mM ney were personally the strongest men in the 
army, and acted as commanders ouly in arranging their 


troops for the pele Atter that commenced, they min- 
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of the men was greater than at Buiker'’s Hill |, though the compara- 
tive disproportion of their numbers was also greater ; as at Quechee 
the army was on the war esta a_i ‘uit, four officers to a company 
of an hundred men ; and at Bunker's Hill on the peace cstablish- 
meut, three eflicers to a cia iby of forty-five. 
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gled with the combatants, and by their own individual 
exertions chiefly decided the fortune of the day. The 
knights of the times of chivalry acted in the same man- 
ver. In land battles at present this is exactly reversed, 
The officers in general are the least robust men of the 
army, and, by laying aside the esponton and the fusil, 
may be s wid to be en itirely unarmed, as the sword in tha 
charge of a battallion of foot must be totally useless. [ 
have he ard some WIsk gentlemen talk of a pistol in the 
belt; a weapon only formidable in the haud of a tootpad 
(ora  duellist who uses it for less * justifiable purposes, } 
when placed close to the head. The only officer of the 
thirdregiment of guards who was w ounded at St. Amand, 
received a hurt from a pistol that went off in his own 
pocket. 

There is a passage something to this purpose in Dr, 
Gillies’s History of Greece. 6 Alexander’ (at the pas- 
save of the Granicus), ¢ after performing the duties of 
a creat general, displayed such acts of personal prowess, 
as will be mere easily admired than beheved by the mo- 
deru reader. But in the close combats of antiquity, the 
forces when once thoroughly engaged might sately be 
wbandoned to their resentinent sad courage, while the 
commanders displayed the peculiar acc omplishments to 
which they had been trained from their yeuth, in the 
most couspicuous parts of the field.’ But this observa- 
tion, though very applicable to the age of Homer, ts by 
no means so to that of Alexander, “when the military 

rt had been carried to its highest pitch. As the armies 
of antiquity, from the de pth of their files, did not ex- 
tend to the distance of those of the mode ‘rns, and were 
vot enveloped iu clouds of smoke, the skill of the com- 
minder was of greater use throughout the whole action 
than it can be at present. ludeed the only use of a gene- 
ral now, after the first fire, arises from the whole army 
neve r being engaged together. ‘Phere are circumstances 
when itis HeCcessary lor a rene — to expose his own per- 
son to reanimate his troops : but in our battles this can 

oaly have a very partial effec: ; while the personal exel= 
tious of au ancient veneras Mal: elit be COLspIlcuous to his 
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* 1 donot mean to say that every man who fights a duel is in the 
wrong. Perhaps in the present state of things ductling is a neces 
sary evil; but the second who suffers such a mode of fighting to 
take place, as makes the pistol almost certainly a fatal weapou, de 
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whole army. Yet that it was not customary for the com- 4 
manders of antiquity to expose their persons needlessly, ie 
appears from this anecdote preserved by Plutarch, © A i 
rash oficer shewing his wounds with exultation to Timo- v 
theus, he said to him ** When I was your general against 
the Samians, | should have been ashamed if an arrow 
from a catapulta * had fallen near mef.” 

I have always thought it to be regretted, that, when 
the new militia was established, the prejudice of the times i 
obliged the legislature to adopt that name instead of 
some other, as provincial or county reziments. For 
though milit?a really means the military establishment of " 
a country, yet so deservedly was the old institution that a 
bore that name become disvraceful, that it was held in h 
universal ridicule. Instances of this occur frequently in 
our old comedies, and, when they do occur, are always 
applied to the present institution that goes under the 
sume naine, though so widely ditierent in fact. It must 
he from this cause only, that so many militia officers 
were induced to take commissions in those heterogeneous 
corps called fenciblest, tou which every mdicule that can 
attach on the militia must attach, without the honourable 
motive that induces a country gentleman to enter into 
the established constitutional forces of hiscounty. If it 
should be thought [ have gone too far in saying the ridi- 
cule incurred by the old mulitia affects the new, only let 
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* The catapulta was one of the military engines, which threw very 
large arrows to a great distance. 

+ There was a part of the Grecian army called the peltasta, from 
pelta, a small shield. This is usually translated targeteers ; but 
though target is properly the diminutive of targe, as that word is 
obsolete, and target is in common use for a butt to shoot at, it gives 
us the idea of a shield in general, without any notion of dimunition, 
like the word PIsTOLET in French. Ifa Greek army were drawn up 
in Hyde-Park, and an aid-du-c -mmp ordered to ride up to the targe- 
trers, he would go without hesitation to the heavy armed foot, from 
their shields being most conspicuous. 

| Those corps only are alluded to, which unite every evil both of 
regulars aud militia, without having the adv intage of either, and 
‘ Lose only end is to injure the recruiting service The military 
Associations, both in the metropolis and the couutry, are truly re- 
spectable, and indeed have arisen out of the militia, which is by ne 
Means humerous enough to be the sole defence of the country in the 
our of danger, but is a barrier immediately ready for the whole 
country to rally behind. The regular forces are not mentioned, as 
one of the priucipal advantages of the militia is the enabling them 


cn defend the country in the must effectual mauner by attacking the 
ferritories of the enemy. 
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it be remembered, that whenever the farceofthe Mayor 
oF GARRAT 1s performed, how const: tly the satire. 
levelled solely at the Westminister mialith iy is applied to 
the cour uty re cine Lits 5 asif it were a Lot Ta yest TO su} ppose 
that country clowns were afraid of OXCR, and that Cou 
try squires could not ride. 

The exercise of the London trained bands was a sub. 
ject of ridicule so loag ago as the time of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, as appears in THe NICHT OF THE Burxing 
Pestie. Perhaps the satire was directed by the soldiers 
of the old feudal systein against the first attempt at revu- 
Jar disci Ipunie - who bem themselves never trained, but 
In mninediate pre ” aration for actual service, laughed at 


all other trata, yust as the regulars now laugh at the 
militia, and as the reeulsrs have themselves been ae 


at for military peur ade * in time of peace. If this he so, 
the success of the London trained ba ds agaist the 
horse at the battle of NOW UNV, nstead ¢ f bemy VQite~ 


derful, was the natural consequenee of the superiority 
of disciplined, thous un ried Infantry, against ne 
valryf. Phis seems coutirmed by the account of Lord 
Clarendon 





* Tiat the oflicers in the army are at least indebted to the miliiia 
for taking this source ot ridicule from them, appears from a pocu 
called MANNERS, written by Paul Whitehead. 

6 Mark our bright youths, how gallautand how cay 
Fresh plum Gand powderd, in review array ; 
Unburt each feature by the martial sear, 

Lo! Albemarleassumes the god of war. 

Yet vain, while prompt to arms by plume and pay, 
He takes the soldier's 1: ube, from soldier's pias, 
This truth, my warrior, treasure in your breast: 
© A standing soldier is a standing je st. 

Whea hb vody battles dwindle to reviews, 

Armies must then becoine mere puppet she WS ¢ 
‘Where the laced log may strut the soldier's part, 
Bedeck’d with feather, though nuarnr’d with heart.” 

¢ ‘The London trained bands and auxiliary regiments, (of whow 
inexperience of danger, or any kind of service beyond the easy 
practice of their postures ia he art (ilery garden, meu had then Toe 
CHEAP an estuation) behaved themseives to wonder, and were i 
truth the preservation of the army that day. Vor they stood as 
bulwark aud rampire to the rest; and when their wings of hore 
were scattered aud dispersed, kept their ground so steadily, that 
though Prince Rupert himself led up the choice horse te chars 
them, and endured their storm of small shot, he could make ue i 
pression upon ther stand of pikes, but wes forced to wheel about. 
OF SO SUVERFIGN BENEFIT AND USE Is THAT READINESS, 
ORDER, ASD DEATERITY IN THE USE OF THEIR ARMS, Wiel 
HATH BEEN SO MUCH NFGLECHED. This shews iiey were the 
enly weti-diseipluncd toot i the arury. 
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The most zealous partizan of the militia must acknow- 
ledge its weakest part to be the want of proper subordi- 
nation in the officers. A few stugular instances of pub- 
lic spirit excepted, the hope of honour and emolument, 
and the fear of disgrace and punishment. vre che gene- 
ral spurs to human industry; and these are wanting to 
the militia officer. This deficieney ia discipline is the 
most felt in those regiinen‘s wiich are most respectably 
oficered in point of Gunl.feation, as the commanding 
officers of militia will noc often be inclined to exact a very 
strict obedience irom persons who have great property 
and ioflueciace iu their counties. 

The ba'lotting for the militia, which was taken from 
the French, is also a defect. If every iman ballotted 
were compelled to serve if able (which is impossivle), 
there would be no injustice, as all wouid be on an equa- 
lity. Sut as no person ever does serve, who can possibly 
afford to hire a substitute, the bailot is merely gambiing 
who shall pay a most unequal poll-tax. If property 
were assessed to fiud soldiers, it would be inore just, and 
the deputy-'teuteuants might thea be stricter in the 
choice of men, than comimo. humanity will now permit 
them to be when the principal is in very low circum- 
stances, rs 
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Collatis undique mewbris —Hor, 


rE 
DISPROPORTIONED MARRIAGES. 


Itt. suited matches are productive of such compli- 
cated misery, that it isa wouder it should be necessary 
to declaim avatiust them, and by arguments and exam- 
ples expose the folly, or brand the ernelcy of such parents 
as sacrifice their childrea to ambition or avance. Daily 
experience indeed shews, that this misconduct of the old, 
who, by their wisdom, should be able to direct the young, 
and who either have, or are thought to have, their welfare 
In view, is not only subversive of all the bliss of social 
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life, but often gives rise to events of the most tragical 
nature. As any truth that regards the peace of families 

‘annot be too often inculcated, | make no doubt the 
following history, the truth of which j is known to some 
in EF ngland, and to almost all Franc e, where it happe ne 
ed, will prove acceptable to the public. At Paris, whose 
splendor and magnificence strikes every stranger with 
surprise, where motives of pleasure alone seem to direct 
the actions of the inhabitants, and politeness renders 
their conversation desirable, scenes of horror are frequent 
amidst gaiety and delight; and as human nature is there 
seen in its most amiable lislit, it may there, likewise, be 
seen in its most shocking deformity . It must be owned, 
without compliment to the Frene h, that shining exam- 
ples of exalted virtue are frequent amongst them ; but 
when they deviate from its paths, their vices are of as 
heinous a nature as those of the most abandoned and 
dissolute heathens. ‘The force of truth bas made mon- 
sieur Bayle acknowledge, that if all the poisonings ard 
assignations which the intrigues of Paris give rise to, 
were known, it would be sufiicient to make the most 
hardened and profligate shudder. Though such bloody 
events do not happen so often in London, they are, not- 
withstanding, but too frequent; and, as the avarice of 
the old sometimes Conspires with the passions of the 
young to preduce them, the story y I am going to relate, 
will, I hope, be not unedifying to the u thabitan uts of this 
city. 

A citizen of Paris, who, though he could not amass 
wealth, for the acquisition whereof he bad an inordinate 
passion, made, by his unwearied efforts, wherewithal to 
maintain his small family handsomely ; he had a daugh- 
ter, whose beauty seemed to be the gift of heaven, be- 
stowed upou her to increase thie happine ss of mankind, 
though it proved, in the end, fatal to herself, her lover, 
and her husband. Monsieur d’Escombas, a citizen ad- 
vanced in years, could not behold this brilliant beauty 
without desire; which was, in effect, according to the 
witty observation of Mr. Pope, uo better than wishing to 
be the dragon which was to guard the Hesperian fruit. 
The father of Isabella, for that was the name of the 
voung lady, was highly pleased at meeting with so ad- 
vantageous a match for his daughter, as old d’ Escombas 
was very rich, and willing to take her without a portion ; ; 
which circumstance was “sufficient, in the opinion of a 
mnan whose ruling passion was a sordid attachment to ine 
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terest, to atone for the want of person, virtue, sense, and 
every other quali fication. Isabella, who had no alterna- 
tive but the choice of a convent or of M. d’Escombas, 
preferred being consigned to his monumental arms, to 
being, as it were, buried alive in the melancholy gloom 
of aconvent. The consequences of this unnatural union 
were such as might be expected; as madame d’ Escombas 
in secret loathed her husband, her temper was in a short 
time soured by living with him, and she totally lost that 
ingenious turn of mind, and virtuous disposition, which 
she had received from nature. Certain it is, that a 
woman’s virtue is never in greater danger than when she 
is married to a man she dislikes; in such a case to ad- 
here strictly to the laws of honour, is almost incompa- 
tible with the weakness of human nature. Madame 
d’Escombas was courted by several young gentlemen of 
an amiable figure, and genteel addreess ; and it was not 
long before her affections were entirely fixed by Monjoy, 
an engineer, who was equally remarkable for the gen- 
tility of his person, and politeness of his behaviour. 
There is not a city in the world where married women 
live with Jess restraint than at Paris; nothing is more 
common there, than for a lady to have a declared gal- 
lant, if I may be allowed the expression ; insomuch that 
women, in that gay and fashionable place may be justly 
said to change their condition for the reason assigned by 
lady Townly in the vlay, namely, to take off that rea 
straint from their pleasures which they lay under when 
single. Monsieur d’Escombas was highly mortified to 
see Monjoy in such high favour with his wife; yet he did 
not know how to get rid of him, though he had not the 
least doubt that he dishonoured his bed. On the other 
hand, madame d’Escombas and Monjoy, who looked 
upon the old man as an obstacle to their pleasures, were 
impatient for his death ; and the lover often declared, in 
the presence of his mistress, that he was resolved to re- 
move the man who stood between him and the happiness 
of calling her his own. In a word, he plainly discovered 
his intention of assassinating her husband, and she, by 
keeping the secret, seemed to give a tacit consent to his 
wicked purpose. Their design was to marry publicly ag 
soon as they could dispatch a man who was equally 
odious to them both, as a spy who watched all their mo- 
Hons, and kept them under restraint. It was not Jon 

before Monjoy had the opportunity he wished for; he 
happened accidentally to sup with the husband of bis 
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mistress, at a house not far from the Laxemburch palace, 

and — er beme over, desired him to take a walk with 
him im the oardens belonging to it, which the old man, 
who dreaded Monjoy as much as he hated him, did not 
dare to decline. In their “ av thither Monjoy found some 
pretence or other to quarrel with him 5 and having jostled 
him down, just as they came to the ste ps at the entrance 
of the garden, stubbed him several times in the back, 
and left him there breathless, aud covered all over with 
wounds, which were given in such a — us made it 
evident to every body, that he had been treacle ‘rously 
killed. It has been justly observed, that murdercrs often 
run headlovg into the punishment which they have in- 
curred by their crime; the conduct of Mon} joy shews 
this observation to be just. No sooner had he com- 
mitted the barbarous action ae mentioned, but he 
went to a commissary, whose office is much the same in 
France with that of a justice of peace in Eneland, and 
declared upon oath, that he had killed d’ Escombas in 
his own defence. ‘he commissary was at first satisfied 
with his account, and would have dismissed him; but 
Monjoy being in a great flutter, and continuing to 
speak, dropt some words which eave the commissary a 
suspicion of his guilt. — Ele accordingly sent for the 
body, and his “1 -< ous were confirmed hy a view of it. 
The assassin was there committed to the Chatelet, which 
is the city-prison ut Paris, as Newgate is here ; the body 
was likewise sent there, and, according to custom, ex- 
posed to public view, that the relations and friends of 
the deceased might cone and lay claim to it. No sooner 
was madame d’Escombas informed of the coufinement 
of her lover, but, blinded with her compassion, she went 
to visit him in his prison, aud was there detained upon a 
suspicion of being an accomplice im the murder. 

In the prison madame d’ Escombas and her gallant had 
plung red deep in guilty joys, and a child, whose educa- 
tion madame Adelaid took c harge of, after the tragical 
death of these lovers, was the fruit of their unlawful 
amours. Monjoy, though he rioted in bliss, and his pas- 
sion for madam d’ Ese -ombas continued unabated, was, 
however, trom time to time seized with a deep ncex 
choly ; he knew hinself to be guilty of the murder, 
7 had not the least doubt but he should fall a victim 

o public justice; he therefore joined with the friends 
and relations of madame d’Escombas, in ende: avouring 
to persuade her to go for England, for he was aware 0! 
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the weakness of human nature, and justly apprehensive 
that tortures inieht force fiom him a confession which 
would prove fatal to one who wus dearer to hin than hin- 
self. Madam d’Escombas, blinded by her passion for 
Monjoy, «nd doomed to destruction, would never give ear 
to this advice; she thought herself secure in her lover's at- 
tachment, aud never once imagined that a vear view of 
death might shake the firm resolution he had made never 
toimpeach her. Just about the time that the murder 
above related was committed, the ;rhameut of Paris, 
which is the chief court of justice in the kinedom, and 
without the concurrence of which, no criminal can be 
brought to justice, was first removed to Pontoise, aod 
then banished to Soissous, on account of their severe 
proceedings against the archbishop of Paris, who had 
viven positive orders to all priests and curates, not to ad- 
minister the sacrameut to any but such as could preduce 
certilicates from their confessor. This circumstance pro- 
cured our guilty lovers a year and a bali of added Iife, 
for that space of tine elapsed before the return of the 
parhament, and til then it was not possible to bring 
them to a trial, hey availed themsetves of the tine 
which they owed to the absence of their judges, and 
drank deep draughts of the cup of love; but it wis 
dashed with polsouous lugredients, which at lest made 
them both rue theiy ever having tasted it. They were 
roused from their trance of pleasure by the return of 
the parliament, which was no sooner recalled, but Mon- 
joy wes broueht toa trial, aud, bemmg upon full evidence 
found euilty of the murder of mousieurr d Escombas, 
vas condemned to be broke alive upon the wheel. 
Amidst all the torments which he sufiered in recewing 
the question ordinary and extraordinary, he persisted to 
affrin that he had no accomplices; and the guilty wife 
of d’ Escombas would have escaped from justice, had not 
a principle of religion, imbibed from bis mfancy, bad 
more power upon tue mind of her lover, than even the 
most excruciating bodily pai. 

The confessor who atcended Monjoy upon the scaf- 
fold, refused positively to give him absolution, if he 
did not discover his accomplices, telling him in the most 
peremptory sense, thet he could not hope tor salvation, 
if he concealed thei trom the knowledge of the world. 
This had such an effect upon the unhappy man who was 
on the verge of eternity, that be desired madain d’Fs- 
Soinbas might be sent for: she was accerdinely brought 
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in a couch, and Monjoy told her in the presence of the 
judges, that she was privy to the mur der of her busband. 
U )pon he aring thie she inunediztely fated away, and was 
earned back to prison. Her lover was, pursuant to his 
sentence, broke alive upon the wheel, after having made 
a pathetic remoustrance to the standers by; and madam 
d’Eseombas was about a mouth afterwards hanged at the 
Greve at Paris upon bis impeachment. Such- examples 
as these shew, that the misfortunes which attend unlawful 
love, are often owing to the cruelty of parents, who by 
tyranuising ever the hearts of their children, lead them 
into that rein which they might have escaped, if treated 
with indulgeuc:. 
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THOU SHALT NOT DO EVIL THAT GOOD MAY COME 
OF IT. 

Aub christians will subscribe tothis; but the whole 
history of christianity shews, that few will allow any 
thing 10 be evi/, which according to their own concep- 
tions, leads to good. ‘That all fraud is evil, must (one 
would think) be universally allowed 5 but the man of re- 
ligion disseuts and distinguishe ‘ss ** Fraud,” says he, 
“is not always a pernicious thing, but is good or bad ac- 
** cording to the intentions of him who uses it. A fraud 
‘*in Season, and practised with judgment, is attended 
“with great good: it ought not indeed to be deemed so 
“much a ae as a certain wise aud politic way of 
“managing.” ‘This he urges: and he urges in the lan- 
guage of C ry sostoin, who contends for the utility of fraud 
Wn military , civil, and even domestic concerns ; and, par- 
ticularly makes itas necessary mn physicians to deceive for 
the eood of bodies, as he would infer it to be in divines 
for the coud of souls. 

Jerom, another writer in the times of primitive chris 
tianity, i like manner adopted this principle of deceiv- 
Dy} ‘and plainly believed no deviation trom rectitude to 
be unlawful, which flowed from piety and zeal for chris- 
tianity: non condemniamus errorem, says he, gui de odio 
Judaorum et Jutet prelate descendit. Aud, speaking HW 
another place of coutroversial writings against the Pa- 
gans, he holds it allowable to urge all arguments false as 
well as true; to use tricks in disputation ; ; im short em- 
ploy any artifice whatever, which may best serve to re- 
tute and conquer an adversary: and he justities this 
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pacnes by the examples of Origen and Eusebius against 
Celsus and Porphyry* 

The real truth ts, and it is vain to dissemble it, that 
christians in all ages have never scrupled at avy means, 
to bring about what the ‘y deemed a good and pious end ft: 
else whence those, not only frauds and tricks, but perse- 
cutious, inquisition is, and the various terrible modes of 
conversation, which have been practised in the church, 
from its earliest establishment down to the present hour? 

whence the infatuation to be persuaded, that men imght 
actually do God service, w hile they made havock aud de 
struction of his creatures ? 

But there are no lengths to which men may not be 
earricd, when influence ed by zeal and bigotry, without 
any controul from reason and common sease. The very 
devout and over-righteous have ever been above ordi- 
nances, as the cant of fanaticism ee it. The An- 
tinomiaus of all ages nave insisted, that the * obligations 
“of morality aud natural law are suspended ; that the 
“elect guided by an eternal principal, more perfect and 
“ divine, are superior to the beggerly elfemeits of justice 
“and humanity ;”’ and, that, i short, every thing 1s 
lawful to the saints. To what purrose shall it be said to 
such, ye shall not do evil that goow may come of it ? 

Meanwhile it is certain, that this principle of doing 
(or which is the same thing, of sufferiug) evil that good 
may come of it, his oy no means been contined to the 
pale of the church ; it has indeed been countenanced by 
the universal practice of maukind, as well in civil as re- 
ligious concerns. Ancient 2 and modern writers have been 
quoted to justify the expedient of deceiving the peoplet: 
and a man who shou'd detect and expose avy received 
aid established system iu either Government or religion, 
however futile its foundation §, would be perscuted by 





* Opera, tom iv. p. 113. 230. edi! Benedict. 

t From the allowance aud pra: t.ce of pious frauds it comes to pass, 
by an eay transition, that many ves‘ly good >< opie, who Would not 
evear for the world, or commit any sin of eclit, yet will not scruple 
occasionally to lyeonthe meancst of all sins. 

t Hee Pontife « Scevola nosse populos non v ult—expedire igitur existimat 
fall: in re: icrione cir tates, g uod diccre etiam in libris rerum divi cnarum ipse 
Varro non dubitat. Aug. de Civ. iv. 27. 

§ A very mle Piven relicion, sail believed, will go a great way, says 
Jeremy Collier, the fumons non- jure Ws an hanent heathen is none oe the 

worst of men. Vi iew of the Iminora! lity and Profaness of the Ep elish 
Stage, p. 99 —Je remy Collier must have liked the following passage 
from Curtius— nulla res « fficacius multitudinem regit, quam euperstiteo 5 
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his compatriots as a bad member of society. And why? 
because these systems are deemed useful and even neces. 
sary to Keep tue people in order *, 

And wo trom bodies and establishments we descend to 
mdividuals or single instances, we shall find the worst 
and basest means employed to bring about (what have 
been deemed! just and jawial ends. When the Earl of 
Sufoik fled into Flanders, to promote aa insurrection 
zeauinst Heury the Vilth, Henry doubtless thought bim- 
self warranted to countermive and sundee hun, For 
this purpose, he cansed Sty Nobert Curson, captain of the 
eastle at tiammes, to fly from his charge, aud to feign 
hioseif the Karl's servant. Curson did so: and, having 
tnstuuated lienself ito the seerets of the Earl, and be. 
cone hs confidant, commaumeated every thing to Heary, 
Meauwhile Henry, to coitivin the credit of Cursoa, 
eaused to be pubished at Panl’s Cross the Pone’s seall 


of excommunication aud curse against tic thai! et Sutfoll 
and Sir Robert Curson: * whereim tt must be coitess d.” 


says Lori Bacon very geuths, that Acearen was nade too 
, = _ ’ 
much to bow to errih, aud rei 20iu tO Ppoeicy 7. 


In the tims oi Cromwell, 2 thousand tricks were played 
. , . . ° 1 * 
to find ont aud eoavict the disaffected : and an acetysed 


. . ° } 7 ' Al 
order of villains, who were cviied Duckoys and frapans, 
were empioyed to worm out their secrets under ly po- 


iiius over- 


critica: pt fences, an! then betray them. | 
reached, Coloret Aadvews fost tis bead: ior, says my 
author, ‘© was the resident Bradshaw asuamed opealy 
‘6to declare in court, teat by couaterfeit lecters be pad 


’ s* 
4 - 


“ correponded with him in the name of the hart. — 


’ 


iliojpul UNPOTENS, 4 of didi Ws: “dl ronda religion CODEM ells Mel 
vatibus quor duciius suis paret. Put the latter part ef if, se much to 
the relish of Jercaiy, mey probally have nede the wuule vu spriscable 
to the statesmon: who, .t is obs rvabte, hath neve r boca forward to 
employ the priest i: any ef his mancevres, whe. he cou'd possibly 
fo vwithouthim. Q Curt. iv. 30 

* Bat cdo not men, who thus contend for the utility of all religions 
to the support of goyverument, appear to put a// rclgious upon a 
level, co doundias the (ruc with the false? aud, if government can 
as well be supnorted by frand and unmposture, as by a evenuine and 
pure religion, tust not the God of craft and the God of order seem 


two distinet ben gs: 
+ Hist. of Weovy VIE—Zopyrus ected precisely the same prrt fur 
Dar us against the Assyriaus, Whom ho betray Ao Wy to gan ther 
eontidevce imore eiFoetuwuly, le caused his nose, ears and lips to be 
cut off, and Chen feigaed to have been thas treated by Darive 
Just. Plist. 2. 13. 
{ Bates’s Elenchus Motuwm, &c, Part I, 
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{ven io the case of petty traitors, these arts have not 
been judged too mean to be practised ; and unless my 
memory deceives we, Jou the Paintcr’s conviction could 
not be made full and complete, ull some pretended 
friends had cajoled and drawa him to convict himseif. 
All such arts, however, are not only mean, but base 
and wicked. A man who would preserve his integrity 
untainted, should aot put himself ito the attitude of a 
villain, no, not fora moment. The inward feelings soon 
accommodate themselves to the outward situation and 
garb; the artificial character soon becoines natural; and 
therefore I shouid dishke, a player, to act a had man 
but L would uot, as au advocate, dead a bad cause. . 
5. 


— 
a A Ne 








A HIGHLAND STORY. 


Origin of the name of BENIN Gorop, in Mul!, a moun- 
tain with Basaltes Pillars. 30.7 etin height ; discovered 
by Mr. Raspe in the year 1785: and far superior to 
Stafia, the Giants’ Causeway, or any viher specimen of 
the kind hitherto known. 


THe name of this unequatled natural phenomenon 
arises from astory of a nature so peculiarly tragical, that 
it inerits to be preserved. ‘here are many traditions re~ 
specting it, but the following seems to be the most au- 
thentic. 

A powerful chieftain, who was Lord of the island of 
Mull many years ago, was no |ess distinguished for the 
extent of his territories, where he ved in creat feudal 
magnificence, than for a ferocity of temper which kuew 
no bounds, and a spirit of avarice which he found no 
means of satisfying but by grievousiy oppressing his te- 
nants and vassais, and seizing thei proverty and estates, 

He was particularly ansious to acquire the possessions 
of a neighbour, whose name was Gorod, on acceunt of 
their extent and contiguity. But he had long abstained 
from any attempt of this kind, both as Gorod, though 
above titty 5 years of age, had remained uninarried, and, 
failing of im aud his heirs, the estate reverted to the 
chieftain, and because his Ouly son, who was reared, ac- 
cording to the custom of those times, in the family of + 
vassal, was then in his custody, 

VoL. Vi. Z 
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Gorod, however, contrary to the expectation of every 
one, married a young lady of vreat beauty and accome- 
plishments, whom he had accide utally met with in one of 
the neighbouring islands ; and the chieftan had reason to 
apprehend that the expectations with which he had flat- 
tered himself of getting his vassal’s estate, by a failure 
of his posterity, would be frustrated, 

impelled by lust and disappointment, he resolved to 
destroy the hopes and happiness of Gorod by seducing 
his wife, which he with dific ulty effected, and at ent 

carried her in triumph to his castle. 

Gorod concealed his rage, whilst he inwardly vowed 
vengeance: and having contrived, in the course of a 
great hunting party, at which the chieftan and his son, 
Gorod and the lady, and all the principal people of the 
island assisted, to bring the whole company to the sum- 
mit of a lofty mountain, he seized the youth, and, 
standing on the brink of a fmghtiul precipice, he ex- 
claimed ** This instant I plunge myself and this boy 
down the cliff, unless that infamous woman is put to 
death by the hands of her seducer.”’ 

The chieftan, trembling for the safety of the only 
support of his family, and encouraged by the persuasions 
of his unhappy mistress, who presented ! her breast to the 
stroke, reluctantly obeyed. 

Gorod then cried out “ [am rev enged ; but that ty- 
vant must be punished.” —Thea, springing with the un- 
happy youth in his arms, they were dashed in pieces in an 
instant. 

The place has ever since been known by the name of 
Benin Gorod, or the Hill of Gorod: and the prospect 
from its summit, particularly when the spectator revolves 
in idea the scene that was there exhibited, excites a de- 
eree of horror which it is impossible to describe. 

ANTIQUUS. 





ee eee 





KIRK LEAS IN YORKSHIRE. 

Kirk-Lea is built upon a rising ground above the 
spot where the old abbey stood. "This abbey was en- 
dowed by King John with five manors and various lands 
(the present estate). The grant itself to the ancestors 
of this family is curious ; comprising the designation of 
the manors and estate upon a piece of parchment not 
larger than a quarter ef a sheet of paper, to which the 
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sreat seal of King John is annexed, nearly the size of 
the deed. It appears that Elizabeth de Stanton was 
prioress of this abbey, in King John’s time; her tomb- 
stone is now extantin the old burial ground of the priory, 
and in clear distinct preservation. ‘The inscription is thus 
expressed, in large letters of the old Anglo-Saxon cha- 
racter, near the edge: 


“ Here lyes Elizabeth de Stauton Prioress of this Abbey 
“‘ Sweete Jesus have mercie upon her Soul.” 


She was aunt to Robin Hood (so called) ; which name 
was assumed by the Earl of Huntingdon. His conduct 
(according to the manner of those times, when the barons 
disputed the king’s authority) having excited royal indig- 
nation, he fled to Kirk-Leas, and sought the protection 
of his aunt in that abbey, where he lay concealed, 
Some time after he died there, and was buried on the 
side the castle hill in the Park. The figures of him and 
his three chief companions—Little John—Will Scarlet 
—and Midge, the miller’s son, dressed in the martial 
habits of that time, still form a beautiful ornament at 
one end of the hall at WKirk-Leas: the walls of which 
are enriched with the arms in relief of the various ances- 
tors who succeeded each other. 

Robin Hood’s grave was discovered by Sir John Army- 
tave, in the year 1755, as they were removing earth to 
form a new road near the castle hill in the present Park, 
being a part of the alteration he made of the old 
grounds, 

The tomb-stone was entire, with an epitaph on a long 
blue slab (nearly the size of that remarkable long one in 
the passage-cloister of Westminster—but his aunt's 
somewhat less than his), describing his title, change of 
name, and great skill in archery. The river ealder, now 
famous for its navigation, runs with a fine stream down 
the valley below. 


R0BIN Hoon’s EPITAPH. 


Hear undernead dis laitl stean 
laiz robert ear! of huntingtan 
nea arcir ver xz hie sae geud 
an pip! kauld im Robin Heud 
sick utlawz as hi an is men 

vil England nivir si agen. 

obiit 24 kal. dekembris, 1247. 
R. G. 
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OSSIAN. 


Fin-Mac-Cout 1s a panes, who with the other 
heroes of Ossian, was vers “umthar tothe historians, and 
poets of Scotivnd, during the age of Sir Mravid Lyndsay, 
and during some centuries before. They were mentioned 
by Barber, in 1375 sy Liofland, in his Houlat, 1453: 
by Bishop Douglas, in his Palice of Honour ; by the 
historians Boece, ner print aud even by Colvil, in 
his TP he’s Sup pt lication, 681. From all those pre- 
mises, it follow: 8, that neither of the contending parties, 
about the genuineness of Ossian, are altogether neh t. 
The chronology of Haumer, Macpherson, and their 
followers, is most egregiously erroneous. On the other 
hand, those wie insist ou the forgery of Ossian’s Poems 
by Maephersou aud ou the receutuess of Ossian, argue 
against facts, which cannot be contradicted. Gawin 
Douglas, in his Palice of Honour meutions 


“ Gret gow Mac Morne, and Fin-Mac-Coul, and how 
“ ‘They ruld be geddis, in Ircland, as they say.” 


Gow Mac Morne is Gaul, the son of Morm ; Gow 
being the Scoto-Saxon pronunciation of Gaul. If we 
follow the Jearned bishop to Ireland, we shall discover 
‘“ the genealogy of Fin-Erin, or Fin-Mac Coy.” In 
the Rev. Doctor Hanmer’s Chronicle, p. 24. * The 
Danes of the hue of Fin-Erin, that came out of Den- 
marke, were these: David, the kine’s sonne, who had 
to his sonne borne, in Ireland, Dewre Dove, who had 
foure sonnes, Cowrry, Boyrkene, Fyagh, and Oghe; 
Boyrkene had a sonne ¢ alled Garrenisio : “and Con-C: aehe 
more was his soune, Con hada sonne named Ferrelagh 3 
and he had a sonne called Jrenmore; this Jrenmore had 
to his soune C oylte- Negoe ; and he had a sonue called, 
Fin-la, alias Fin Mac Coyle; and he hada soune called 
Oshen; and he had a sonne called Osker. This Oshen 
lived An. Doin. 432, in the dayes of St. Patrick, unto 
whom he nade a relation of many things before going, 
and was by him hapuzed, being of the age of seven- 
score years. * Such is the egregious fable ot Dr. Han- 
mer! There were no Danes, in ‘that ave: there were no 
Danish rovers, or sea-kings till almost four centuries had 
elapsed alter this epoch: yet, is this passage curious, as 
it contaiws so many Characters, who have become of late, 
so very fumous, and familiar to us. It is true, indeed, 
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that Ossian, and his heroes, are always connected with 
the Danes; the d/anes ot freland: but, the true epoch 
of the arrival of the Danish sea-kings, In that cohen is 
the begining of the ninth century ; as we know from 
Ware, and Usher: of consequence, 1 fair discussion, 
the story of Ossian, and his heroes, cannot back be- 
yond the ninth ceutury : neither can poems, which are 
chie Hy founded on that story, be vider than the events, 
which compose that story. But, we find, in tact, that 
several of the heroes of easton, eee mentioned by our 
historians, and poets, for centumes betore Macphersoa 
was born; and Ossian, and his heroes, are, to tins cay, 
interwoven into the topography of Scotland, aud the 
traditions of the country. 














CRIM-CON. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN SORROW AND REASON. 
Addressed to Lord Borringden. 

Sorrow. A young fellow has stolen my wife. 

Reason. ¥ oung men are prone to that species of robs 
bery. 1 am sorry to observe that iu this age [have very 
little influence over the mind of the + onth of both sexes ; 
I wish Tinay have some tafiuence over your's at present, 
for Lsee you are very much atiecied. You we COu= 
sider this matter. Was she young and haiudsome ? 

Sorrow. Both. 

Reason. Two great temptations. You married her for 
her beauty ? 

Sorrow. I did, 

Reason. You should have reflected, that the season of 
vouth and beauty is short, aud that Loth fly oe: together: 
the woman that won your afiecttous, was seusible, po 
doubt, that she could win those of another; and someof 
that frail sex are as ambitious of lovers after they have 
entered imtothe married state as before it. Was she tond 
of dress? 

Sorrow. Passionately ; she would spend hours toyes 
ther at her toilet. 

Reason Every time she looked in her glass, she 
thought she saw the face of an aneel ia it, auc y erhans 
she thought that an apeel ought not to employ her time 
iu domestic aftairs. Was she fond ot boomaueces ? 

Sorrow. She would sit upali night readiy them. 
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Peason. Then of course she slept all day ° 

Sorrow. A considerable part of it. 

Reason. Then, as to her temper ? 

Sorrow. Capricious. 

Reason.. Extravagant? 

Sorrow. My purse was at her command. 

Reason. And she exhausted it ? 

Sorrow. Frequently. 

Reason. Now let us cast up the account, and see what 
you have lost, and what you “a gained. In the first 
plac e you married a woman for her beauty, a short-lived 
flower; and she married you for your ‘wealth, which 
could scarce gratity her vanity and extravagance; you 
thought you took an angel to your arms; but the result 
has proved that there are fallen angels. Instead of con- 
suiting your + eenerte she poisoned it: instead of pour- 
in o the balm of consolation into your mind when it was 
atlicted, she poured a torrent of words into your ears: 
she consulted her glass oftener than she consulted your 
countenance; her nights were spent in reading romances, 
so that her head was filled with imaginary ‘adventures, 
and heroes that never existed : such a defenceless castle 
was easily besieged. Why, if you view all this with an 
indifferent eye, instead of a loss, you have gained. If a 
physician cured you of a tertian fever, you would re- 
ward him with thanks and money, and what should be 
the reward of that physician who has rid you of a quos 
tidian fever? Your mind will be no longer distracted 
with the caprices of a woman, whose temper was not 
even to be regulated by the weathercock, and whose 
tongue would run for hours tovether without winding 
up; you will be no longer be siged by a train of milli- 
ners and perfumers. Little you know how much you 
are indebted to him that carried off such a disease. If 
he was your friend pity him; if he was your enemy re- 
joice. You are now esha to your health, and a 
little time and reflection will restore you to your senses. 

Sorrow. I can’t restrain my tears. 

Reason. Uf carned away by force, forgive her; but if 
willinely ? 


Sorrow. Willingly: she stole off with her gallant in 
the dead of night. 7 

Reason. Many a nan would pray for such a night, aud 
hail the annual return of it with feasting and music. 

Sorrow. My unhappy wife went off willingly. 
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Reason. If she loved you, she would not have done 
so: how then can you weep for a woman that is unwor- 
thy of your affection ? 

Sorrow. My unhappy wife ! 

Reason. Truly she will be unhappy, and he that stole 
her more so: repent: ince quickly treads on the heels of 
unlawful appetite. But you should remember, that this 
is an injury kings could not eseape : for Masinissa stole 
away the wife of Svphax, and Hered stole away the wife 
of Philip, and Sicaston had two wives, and they were 
both stolen. 


re 








MR. WHITKIELD. 


Mr. Wuitrirrip’s eloquence was of a peculiar casts 
and well adapted to his auditory, as his figures were 
drawn froin sources within the reach of their under- 
standing, and frequently from the circumstances of the 
moment. The application was often very happy, and 
sometimes rose to the true sublime: for he was a man of 
warm imagination, and not whoily devoid of taste. On 
his first visit to Scotland, he was received in Edinburgh 
with a kind of frantic joy, by a large body of the citi- 
zens. Au unhappy man, who had forfeited his life to 
the offended laws of his country, was to be executed the 
day after his arrival. Mr. Whittield mingled with the 
throne, and seemed highly pleased with the solemnity 
and decorum with which the most awful scene in human 
nature was conducted. [is appearance, however, drew 
the eyes of all around him, aud raised a varicty of opi- 
nions as to the motivss which led him to join in the 
crowd. ‘The next day, being Sunday, he preached toa 
large body of men, women, and children, iu a field near 
the city. In the course of we sermon, he adverted to the 
execution which had taken place tle preceding day. ‘1 
know,” said he, “ that many of you will find it dific ‘ult 
to reconcile my appearance yesterday with my character. 
Many of you, [ know, will say, th: at my moments would 
have been better employed in praying for the unhappy 
man, than in attending him to the fatal tree: and that, 
perhaps, curiosity was the only cause that converted me 
intoa spectator on that occasion: but those who ascribe 
that uncharitable motive to me are under a mistake.— 

{ witnessed the conduct of alinost every one present on. 
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that awful occasion, and I was hizhly pleased therewith. 
It has given me a very favourable impression of the 
Scottish vation. Your sympathy was visible oa your 
countenance, a nd reilected the vreatest credit on your 
hearts 5 particularly when the moment arriv = that your 
unhanvpy fellow-creature was to close his eyes on this 
worlad for ever, you all, as if moved by one impulse, 
turned your peads aside, aud wept. Those tears were 
precious, and will be held in remembrance. How dif: 
ferent was this, when the Saviour of mankind was ex. 
teaded oa the cross—the Jews, instead of sympathizing 
iu his serrows, trumped in them, They reviled him 
with bitter expressions, with words even more bitter than 
the gill au Lvinegar which they handed him to drink ; 
not one of alt baud witnessed his paius, turned the head 
aside, even in the last pane. Yes, there was one, that 
glorious luminary (po niine to the suu) veiled his bright 
face, and sailed on in tenfold nik ght.’ 


— 7 _ . ee _ me 
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JOHN D E N “IS. 
From a NS. Collection in the Haad-writing of the late Dr. Lyon. 





Tuts sasiieie had certainly great merit in the com- 
mouwealth of learning, but was unhappy from some pecu- 
lharities that his disappointments in the world had seemed 
to make alinost nataral to his temper, at least as some 
were of opiuion, who made but small allowances for his 
unhappy circumstances, lis talents, in short, created 
him many enemies ainong the smail wits and minor poets, 
who, 1m some sort, made it 2 Comimon cause to depress a 
yudgmeut of which they had reason to be afraid. If, how- 
ever, he had causelessly or unjustly offended any one, 
the wretched circninstances through which he had strug- 
vled, toa tedions, an idigent and helpless old age, was 
a revenge which the most exasperated mind could not 
wish toits worst enemy; and it will be always remembered, 
to the praise of two or three yentlemen of exalted genius 
as well as humanity, that they could overlook his little 
failings, aud do him real benefit, for the sake of his 
greater excellencics. The political writings of this un- 
happy gentleman, together with several MSS. which never 
appeared, manifest his steady love to his country, and strict 
adherence to the Protestant interest. As to his other 
pieces, let better judges give them their due character: we 
shall only add, that we “think he may be called the last 


classic wit of King Charles's reign. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


eT 
PROBATQUE CULPATQUE. 


i 


An Examination of the Charges maintained by Messrs. 
Malone, Chalmers, and others, of Ben Jonson’ s Enmity, 
&e. towards Shakspeare. By Oc/avius Gilchrist. 8v0. 
4). 62. Taylor and Hessey. 1808. 


Ir has been so stronely and repeatedly urged, that 
Ben Jonson was the enemy ot Shakspeare, that ve ry few 
have latterly entertained a ‘doubt upon the subject. The 
authorities were high on which the assertions rested, and 
were cousequenthy y not much questioned, As a point of 
fact therefore it is material to examine into the ground of 
the accusation, and it is but just to the fame of rare Ben 
to rescue his reputation from a charge which, if proved, 
our regard for Shakspeare would naturally aggravate into 
a high and unpardonable misdemeanor against the great 
Soverergu of the Drama. Mr. Gilchrist has undertaken 
this laudable task, and he has proved incontestably, that 
there is no just ground for the imputation. We never 
gave the least credit to the story, but we were far from 
aware that such imdubitable testimony could be adduced 
in its refutation. The principal areaments on which Mr. 
Gilchrist relies are these: ‘Tradition has eiven to Shak- 
speare the merit of having introduced his companion to 
the stage. If this be true, and there is nothing to contra- 
dict it. it would be unfair to tax Jonson, without eood 
foundation, with ingratitude to his friend. The eal to 
the memory of his ? reloved William Shakspeare are in the 
highest strain of culogium, No writer of that day or the 
present has gone be yond them. For instance, 


While I confess thy writings to be such 

As neither man, nor 2xse, can praise too much, 
Soul of the ave, 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage. 


Triumph, my Britain ! thou hast one to shew, 
To whom all scenes of E urope homage owe 
He was not of an ULC, but for all tline. 


You. IV. Sa 
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Farmer calls these verses ** the warmest panegyrick en 
Shakspeare that ever was written.” 

George Steevens believed that this praise would not 
have been bestowed on Shakspeare had he been living, 
This, as an opinion only, goes for nothing. He ae as 
failed to support it with any proof of Ben’s disinclination 
on other occasions to acknowledge the merit of his illuse 
trious competitor. Malone infers that there had been a 
quarrel between the two poets, from the Return of Pars 
massus, wherein Kempe, ia a supposed dialogue with 
Burbage, is made to say, 

‘«* Few of the university pen plays well; they smell too 
much of that writer Ovid, and that writer Metamor phosis, 
and talk too much of Proserpina aud Juppiter, Why 
here’s our fellow Shakspeare put them (the university 
poets) all down, ay, and Ben Jonson too. O, that Ben 
Jonson is a pestilent fellow ; he brought up Horace, giv~ 
ing the poets a pill, but our fellow Shakspeare hath given 
him a purge that made him bewray Ins credit’ Jn this 
proot of a “quarrel according to Malone, and Mr. Chale 
mers, Mr. Gilchrist sees no reference to personal ani- 
mosity ; 1t was a just: testimony to the superior merit of 
“* the poet of nature” over the writings of more “ learned 
candidates for fame; and the well merited compliment 
is very appropriately put into the mouth of Will Kempe, 
one of ** Shakspeare’s fellows.” ‘* Shakspeare (adds Ma- 
lone) has sufficiently marked his disregard for the calum- 
niator of his fame, by not leaving him any memorial by 
his will” ! !! 

These lines, from Jonson’s Prologue to his Every Man 
in his Humour, 

‘‘ He rather prays, you would be pleas’d to see 
One such to-day, as other plays should be ; 
Where neither chorus wafts you o'er the seas, 
Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to please,” 
Mr. Malone would convert into ** a clumsy sarcasm” on 
Shakspeare’s Henry V. 

To this Mr, Gilchrist very satisfactorily replies, “ Jon- 
son's design in this prologue was clearly to ridicule the 
tricks and stratagems, the phantasmagoria, aud Sadler’s- 
wells’ antics, by ‘which. his contemporaries engaged the 
frequenters of the stage in that early age of theatrical re- 
presentation, and to win them by ridicule from buffoo- 
nery, bombast, and empty machinery, 


** To deeds, and language, such as men do use; 
And persons such as comedy would chuse 
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When she would shew an image of the times; 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes :” 

—the legal and genuine purpose of dramatic representae 
tion, and such appears to have been Jouson’s general ob 
ject. For * the chorus,” thus acutely converted into “a 
clumsy sarcasin” on the great bard, one might be tempt- 
ed to suppose that Mr. Malone would have us conclude, 
that the introduction of it in Henry the Fifth is the only 
example of its adoption on the English stage; or why 
must Jonson's reprobation of the practice be construed 
into a sueer at Shakspeare? Why, but for the purpose 
of encouraying an opinion, founded on falsehood, and 
fostered by misrepresentation ? The fact is, that Jonson, 
with all his fondness for the ancients, thought the cho 
rus, borrowed from the Greek tragedies, an incumbrance, 
and openly reprobated it; as Shakspeare had before ridi-« 
culed the ** dombe shewe” of his predecessors. But the 
chorus on the English stage is coeval with the first tra- 
gedy, Gorbodue; was the common appendage of the 
drama during his life, as may be seen in many instances 
among the old plays edited by the late Isaac Reed ; and, 
though declining, continued in use long after Shakspeare 
had made his exit from the scene of life. ‘That it was dis 
pleasing, Shakspeare was conscious, by his apologies for 
its introduction in the case of Henry the Fifth, and his 
omission of it on all other occasions. Heywood, also, 
who has adopted it in his ‘ Fair Maid of the West,” 
quarto, 1651, seems to have been sensible of the absure 
dity, when he introduces a chorus saying, 


* Our stage so lamely can express a 8ea, 
That we are fore’d by chorus to discourse 
What shouid have been in action.’ 


What, then is there in the line quoted by Mr. Malone, 
that 1s not applicable to fifty others as wellas Shakspeare ? 
aud what is there to justify his charges of ** clumsy sare 
Cas, aud malevolent reflection ?” 


* Discite justitiam moniti, et non spernere verum.” 


** The saine eagerness of research for finding attacks 
on Shakspeare, exhibited in preceding examples, has been 
emvioyed to discover a sneer at him in this passage of 
forevoing extract: 


‘To make a child now swaddled to proceed 
M n, and then shoot up, in ove beard and weed, 
Past threcacure years.’ 
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This is considered a palpable hit’ at the beautiful 
drama, § The Winter's Tale:’ than which inference 
nothing can be more unnecessary. Certainty in none of 
Shakspeare’s plays are the unities of time and place more 
disregarded than in the present ; but this neglect or con- 
tempt was not peculiar to the bard of Avon; similar and 
even greater licences are found m Lilly’s Endimion, in 
1591, and Patient Grissel, performed as early as 1599, 
Nor was the practice confined to these; George W het- 
stones, in an epistle pretixed to his Promos and Cassan- 
dra, 1578, speaking of the absurdities and eflences com- 
mitted against the laws of the drama by various nations, 
says, § the Euglishman in this qualitie is most vain, in- 
discreet, and out of order. He first grounds his work on 
impossibilities: then in three hours runnes he over the 
worlde: marryis, gets children, makes children men, 
men to conquer kingdomes, murder monsters, and brings 
eth goddes from heaven, and fetcheth devills from hell, 
&e.” And Sir Philip Sidney, 10 his * Defense of Poesie,’ 
1589; when complaining ot Gorbodue®* as ¢ faulty both 
in place and time, the two necessary companions of all 
corporal actions ;’ adds, § but if it be se in Gorbedue, 
how much more m all the rest? where you shall have 
Asia of the one side, and Africa of the other, and 
many other under kingdoms, that the player, when he 
comes in, must ever begin with dling where he is, or 
else the tale will not be conceived. Now you shall have 
three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must 
believe the stage to be a garden. By-and-by, we hear 
news of a | shipwreck in the same place ; then we are to 
blame if we accept it not fer a rock. Upon the back of 
that comes out a hideous monster with fire and smoke, 
and then the miserable beholders are bound to take it for 
acave; while, in the mean time, two armies fly in, re- 
presented with four swords and bucklers, and then, what 
hard heart will not conceive it for a pitched field ? 

‘* Now of time they are much more liberal: for ordi 
nary it is, that two young princes fallin love; after many 
traverses she is got with. child; delivered of a faire hoy, 
he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in love, and is ready to 
ret anothe + child; and all this in two hours Space 5 which, 
how absurd it is ia sense, even sense may luagie.’ 


owe em Ce 


———— — 
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* “How comes it trat Warton, in his Llistory of English 
Poetry,” itveriably writes tlas Go: Sate? 
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« These extracts, while they are irresistible proofs ef 
the generality of Jouson’s satire in the present case, may 
sucvest to the calumniators of Ben the probab lity of 
other passages being equally so; and his ¢ taxing may 
like a wildgvose fly, unclaimed of any man.’ 

With smunilar force and suecess Mr. Gilchrist combats 
and defeats the position, that im the deduction to Bar- 
tholomew Lair, Gen Jonson intended by the following 
passage tor idiculethe Tempest and Winter's Tale of Shak- 
speare :-—** if there be never a servani-monster in the | fairy 
who can help it, he says, nora nest of antiques? He is 
Joth to make nature afraid im his plays, lke those that 
beget Tales, Tempests, and such like drolleries.”’ The 
satire was general, and levelled, not at Shakspeare, but 
at the extravagant masks and other stage exInbitions 
which prevailed m those days, 

But, admitting that all these passages do apply to 
Shakspeare, 1s the proof complete that Jonson was guilty 
of envy, malignity, aud ingratitude towards the great 
poet? It can ouly amount to this: that Jouson disap- 
proved of Fee Instances of false taste in the writings of 
Shakspeare, which the authority of his great ex: unple 
v eae tend to multiply, to the exclusion or injury of the 

gher qualities of the drama, 

‘My. Gilchrist further maintains and proves, that Jon- 
son’s fifty-sixth e pigi ‘am on ** § ‘oet-Ape,” was not intend- 
ed, as Mr. Chalmers will have it, as a lampoon on Shak- 
speare, but a satire on Dekker, we ac knowledged the 
allusion in the following lines in the Satiremastix, evi- 
deutly addressed to Ben Jouson : 


si 


“'Vhat fearful wreath, this honour is your due, 
All poets shall be Poel-. I pe s but you.” 

Such are the principal arguments in support of the 
heavy accusation, that Ren Jonson was at enmity with 
Shakspeare. and envious of his reputation 5 and thus ably 
and satistactorily has Mr, Gilchrist r hatied them. 

We have only bite to the leading points; but Mr: 
G. has entered fully into the whole question, and stripped 
the accusers of old Ben quite bare. Tie has also, inciden- 
tally, detected some false criticisins of the commentators 
on the works of Shakspeare. 

Ele thus sums up the whole, * Jonson has been aca 
cused of heavy crimes upon fictitious and unaginary foun 
dations. How hard it 1s to prove a neg ative need not be 
chowe: but the testimony in his fvour does net rest herg g: 
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we have incontrovertible evidences of their friendly at. 
tachment; to which should be added the uncommon zeal, 
with chal Jonson cherished the literary reliques of hie 
friend.—We have seen that he composed an elegy on his 
death; that he inscribed his resemblance with his praise ; 
and Mr. Malone thinks that he wrote the preface to the 
first collection of his works. Nordid time diminish Jon- 
son’s regard, or efface the remembrance of his companion 
from his mind. Many years after Shakspeare’s death, 
Ben with warmth exclaimed, ‘ I loved the man, and do 
honour his memory on this abe idolatry as much as any. 
He was indeed honest, and of an open and free nature ; 
had an excellent phantasie, brave notions, and gentle 
EXPressiOns ; wherein he flowed with that facility, that 
sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped : sufs 


Slaminandus erat, as Augustus said of Harterius.’ 


“‘ | have now little to add. If the memory of men, 
honourable in their generation, deserve our respect and 
reverence; if the writings of poets, who have bequeathed 
their works as legacies to posterity, have any claim upon 
our regar; if truth, whoever and whatever the subject, 
be worth attaining ; the present pages may be endured, 
For these purposes they are written; and it is hoped, 
with difiidence, that by ‘them truth will be elicited, No 
example can be instanced in literary history of a poet 
of Jonson’s extraordinary merit so unworthily and une 
gratefully treated. An invidious position is asserted, 
without the slightest proof from historical testimony, and 
his writings are tortured aud perverted to support the fal- 
lacious theory. Years have passed in this disgraceful 
warfare, aud no lover of literature has hitherto stepped 
in, to refute the charges, aud check the progress of ma- 
licious duluess. If L have undertaken the cause of the 
poet, it has not been without a perfect conviction of my 
tuability to do full justice to the task; nor should I have 
exnvaved in it, but from the most decided confidence in 
the justice of the cause. My motive has been, to rescue 
a venerable bard, who has mauy substantial claims upon 
our gratitude, fiom charges founded on errer, and fosters 
ed by misreprese. tation. HH Jonson is unfortunate tu his 
advocate, Ef shail have my reward if this imperfect essay 
shall excite some abler peu to undertake the office. That 
there are ample meaus of defence, L am fully persuaded 
from the examples adduced, the result of a few days 
Casual aud interrupted study. It is not necessary 108 
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Jonson to perish, that Shakspeare may flourish ; his fame 
is fixed on a foundation as broad and general as the 
easing air;? and the commentator or criuc, injures the 
fame of the ‘ gentle Shakspeare,’ who would raise him a 
phoenix from the ashes of arother.”’ 


A Father’s Advice to his Son at School. 12mo. 1s, 
Mathews and Leigh. 


The most salutary advice conveyed in simple but cor- 
rect language, aud ina very persuasive and affectionate 
manner. The original was sent tothe author’s son at 
school, and we learv from the preface, that the admo- 
nitions have proved beneficial. Indeed he must be a boy 
of little sensibility, on whom the concluding addresa 
won make no impression. 

‘ These hints which [ have thus thrown together, as 
they arise in my mind, without any orderly or method:cal 
suaaiaoahiely you will consider as dictated by the purest 
affection aud most unfeigned regard ; for which reason, I 
doubt not, you will read, learn and inwardly digest thein, 
always bearing in mind that your improvement ts the sole 
object your father had in’ view, whose happiness and 
eomnfort in this life will depend very much ujon the part 
which you perform in it: if you grow tm wisdom, as you 
grow im stature, and walk in the paths of religion aud 
virtue, you will pour upon my mind a sunshine of satise 
faction which this world can neither vive nor take away : 
You will make what remains of my lite pass On nm serenity 
and comfort: You will pluck up many a thorn which 
would otherwise grow in iny way, and smooth and ens 
lighten my passage to the gates of the grave. 

‘ Batif, unmindfal of my admonitions and your own 
duty, you unhappily become a vicious and tmmorat ehas 
racter, following the multitude to do evil, aud treadiug 
the high road to ruin and disgrace; you know not the 
agony with which you will pierce wy soul, you will 
shorten and embitter ny days, and seud me to the tomb, 
before my time, miserable > and disapopinted.”” 


The Siller Gun. A Poem, in fur cantos : with nctes, 
and a4 glossary. By John Mayne, author of the Poem 
of § « Glasgow,” Sc. 12mo. pp. 154 Rechardson, 
1808. 

This Poem is founded on an ancient custom in Dume 
tries, called Shooting for the Siller Gun. 
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The Gun is a small silver tube, like the barrel 6f 
‘i pistol, but derives great importance from its pang 
the wilt of James VE. that monarch having ordained j 
asa prize to the best marksman among the Cor poratious 
of Dunrntries. 

The contest was, by royal authority, licensed to take 
piace every year; but, in consequence of the trouble 
and expence attending it, the custom has not been so 
frequeutly obse rved, Whenever the festival is appointed, 
the birth- day oi the reigning sove reign is invariably cho- 
sen for that purpose. 

‘Phe institution itself may be regarded as a memorial 
of the Waponshaw—the shooting at butts and bow- 
pois and other pitti iry sports, sutrod uced by our an- 

‘estors, to keep alive the martivl ardour and heroic Spis 
a of the pe ople. 

It was on one of the contests for this royal prize, 
namely, that of the 4th of June, 1777, that the first 
Verses entitled The Siller Gun were coinposed, They 
were afterwards published by Mr. Ruddiman, in The 
Bdinburgh Weekly Magazine, and thence copied and 
printed in various forms by diferent persons. 

These Verses, in some respect, constitute the ground. 
work of the present Poem ; but the additions end altera- 
tions are so numerous, that scarcely an original stanza 
now remams. 

To enable our readers to form any idea of the subject 
of this poem, they must first be told what the Siller Gun 
iss The Siller Gun (it seems) is about ten inches long ; 
has area marks stamped on it; and, according to what 
oid people say they heard from their progenitors, was 
originally mounted on a carriage, with wheels, all of sil- 
ver: but of these no vestige remains. Near the touch- 
hole, the letters I¢-M are * eneraved on the barrel, sup- 
pose | to be the initials of the Provost of Duinfries at the 
time when this ceremouy was first instituted. This, how- 
ever, 1s mere conjecture ; such records of the Corpora- 
tions as were pric: to the reign of Charles If. have suf- 
fered so mucy by dee "UV, that the y are no lounge r legible; 
and, after that period, the only mention in them of the 
Si_nLeER GUN isan cecnaumel memorandum of its hav- 
ine been shot tor * agreeable to the institution.” 

The Bur. ad of Kirkcudbright is also in possession of a 
Silver tu he, or Gun; which, like that of Dumfries, is 
suid to have ens eiven to the Corporations by King 
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‘PeM.C* 1537. “These letters are supposed to be the 
tnitials of Sir Vbomas Mé&Clellan, Laird of Bombie, 
Provost of Korkeudbright* 1 1537, and ancestor of the 
Lords of that sane. “Lis gun is lodged with the Town 
Clerk of Kirkeugbvight, and has only been shot for 
twice in the memory of any person hying. The last time 
was in the summer of 1781, when the Cc vorporatio: us aDp- 
plied by pe ‘tition to have the gun delivered to them, that 
they meht shoot for it ata target. Their petition was 
or anted; buat no similar ap plication has been made since 
17 St. 

The Corporations of Dumfries, however, secm to pos- 
ess privileges which hare nukuown to their brethren at 
Kirkcudbright. The Sinver Gun of Dunniries is at all 
times deposited among the archives of the Corporations, 
They have, moreover, a royal licence or injunction, to 
asseinble in military array, and shoot for it once a- “year. 
Till lately, every Deacon-Convener was allowed, if he 
pleased, to call out the trades for this pate Mose Once dur~ 
ing his administration, which geuerally lasts for two 
years; buta regulation has been iade umone the trades 
themselves, that this ceremony shail not take place of 
tener than once in five years. When a day is fixed, and 
a mandate issued for this purpose, all the Freemen of 
the Corporation are obliged to appear at the time and 
place appointed by the Couvener. Jf any individual re=- 
ae to appear, he is £1 ubjected to a tine of 3/. 6s. 8d. 
sterling ; and, till payment thereol, interdicted from 
voting in any ot the atiairs of the corporatiois. 

“Alo; 1 with the royal license to assemble ta military ar- 
ray, the corporations are privileged to shoot forthe SILvEer 
Gun at the King-holm, which is part of the common 
en belonging to the town, and laved by the dimpled 

waters of the Nith. The fields at the Craigs, however, 
as often as permission can be obtained, (for they are pri- 
vite prope ty ,) arealways preferred, being better adapted 
for the purpose.” 

The author of this Poem, which isin the Scettish dia- 
lect, ple asinvly describes the custom of shooting for 
this Siller Gun. and enters with appropriate feeling ito 
the manners wail amusements which distinguish the 
Scottish character in the walks of humble hfe. In the 
lirst canto is described the bustle which prevails among 
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the inhabitants and peasantry in the neighbourhood 


fore the arrival of this celebrated festival. 


“ For weeks before this fete sae clever, 


The fowk were in a perfect fever, 
Scouring gun-barrels P the river— 
At marks practizing— 


Marching wi’ drums and fifes forever— 


A’ sodgerizing ! 


And turning coats, and mending breeks, 
New-seating where the sark-tail keeks ; 


(Nae matter tho’ the cloot that eeks 
Is black or blue :) 

And darning, with a thousand steeks, 
The stockings too.” 


The muster also, and review, are described 


much humour : 


“ And ne'er, for uniform or air, 
Was sic a groupe review'd eisewhere ! 


The short, the tall ; fat fowk, and spare 


Side coats, and dockit : 


Wigs, queus, and clubs, and curly hair ; 


Round hats, and cockit ! 


As to their guns—thae fell engines, 
Borrow’d or begg’d, were of a’ kinds 
For bloody war, or bad designs, 
Or shooting cushies— 
Lang fowling-pieces, carabines, 
And bluuder-busses ! 


Maist feck, tho’ oil'd to make them glimmer, 


Hadna been shot for many a Simmer ; 

Aud Fame, the story-telling limmer, 
Jocosely hints, 

That some o’ them had bits o’ timmer, 
Instead o’ flints. 


Some guns, she threeps, within her ken, 


Were spik d, to let nae priming ben ; 

And, as in twenty there were ten 
Worm-eaten stocks, 

Sae, here and there, a rozit-end 
Held on their locks!” 





with 


After the review, the different squads march to the 


Craigs, the scene of action, followed by the acclaimations 
of the multitude, while 
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“As thro’ the town their banners fly, 
Frac windows low, frae windows high, 
A’ thet cuu’d find a nook to spy, 
Vere leaniag ocr ; 
The streets, stair-heads, and carts, forbye, 
Were a’ uproar ! 


These short extiacts will shew something of the style 
and spirit of the poem. 


Plot and Counterplot ; or, The Portrait of Michael 
Cervantes; a Farce, in two acts. By Charles Kemble. 
As performed at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket.  8vo. 

s. 0d. Appleyards. 1808. 


We have already spoken of this farce. It is a bustling, 
lively eutertaiument, founded on a very novel incident, 
and, aided by the rich humour of the actors of Fadio 
and Pedriiio, irresistibly ludicrous in rep:esentation. 
The dialogue is neatly written; but it is somewhat dis- 
ingenuous in Mr. C. Kemble not to have achnowledsed 
the source fromm wheace he derived his Plot and Cou:ter- 
plot. They are evidently of foreign invention, and in 
justice to the original auihor, as well as 1a comynon fiir- 
ness to the public, he should not have made it appear 
that the wiiwle merit of this popular and ingenious pro- 
duction 1s nuputable to himself. 


The Blind Boy: a Melo-drama, in two acts. As per- 
Jormed at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 8vo, 2s. 
Longman & Co. 1808. 


The Blind-boy has, likewise, a French parent, but as 
no writer im this conutry, publiciy claims the offspring 
as his own, we have ro body to accuse of child-stealing. 
The truth is, there is a miserable lack of invention im the 
Figlish draimatisis, and there is no concealing the fact, 
that every thing forthe last ten years that 1s novel in idea, 
artful in plot, powerful i taterest, striking i situation, 
vrand 10 spectacle, and captivating m general effect, 
has been suprlied or suggested by the French and Ger- 
nan theatres. “Tlie mertis of ihis little drama are sufti- 
ciently known. Its construction is very ingenious ; the 
interest which commences with the piece, increases with 
every scene, and all the incidents conduce to the general 
deve ‘lope ment, 
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THE DRAMA. 


aT GME 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE.——Sha/ spears 


—~ AB 


Mrs. WARREN, 
(FORMELY MISS BRUNTON.) 

Tats lady, who died at Alexandra in America on the 
5th of July, was born in Drury Lane, W estmmuster, May 
30, 1769, and was the eldest dauehter of Mr. John 
Briton. She had seen verv few plays, and but a short 
time before her apperance im her first hen acter, bad not 
the least idea of ever treading upon the stage. In Fe. 


bruary, 1725, liowever she made her first appcarace in 
the character of Euphrasta, (Grecian daughter) which 
was then periormed at Bath for the benetit ef her father, 
Previous to the play, the following address, written hy 


Mr. Meyler, was spokeu by her father. 


Sweet hope! for whom his anxicus perent burns, 
Lo! from his tour the traveld heir rciurus, 

With each accomplishinent that Kurope knows ; 
With all that Learning on her son besiows; 
With Roman Wit aud Grecian Wisdoin “ ugits 
His mind has ev'ry letter’d Art been tau, 
Now the fond futher thinks his boy of aze, 

To take an active part tn Life's vast stage ; 
And Britaiu’s Senate opes a ready door 
To fill the seat his sire had filld before. 
There, wheu some question of creat moment — 
He'll rise—then “ hear bim, hear him,” loudly rings 
He specks—th’ enraptur'd listening thro: gy admire 
His voice, his — ut, his genius’ fire ! 
The fond old man, in pure exstatic Joy, 

Blesses the gods a r gave bim such a hoy! 
Eut if insipid duluess guide his tongue, 

Vith what sharp pangs his aged heart is wrung— 
Despamn, and sheme, and sorvow make him rue 
The hour be brought kim to the pub tic view. 

And vow what fears' what doubts, what joys Tteel! 
When isy first hope attempts ber first appeal : 
Atiemnpts an arduous tash—Luphrasia’s wor — 

Her parent's nurse—or deals the dead!y biow ! 

Some snarks of genius—if [right presage, 

Yow il find in tuis young Movice of the Siage 
Elise . had not | for aii this earth affords 

Led her thus earty on these dangerous boards 
if your appiause give sanction (0 my aim, 
And this night's effort promise future fame, 
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She shall proeceed—but if some bar vou find, 


Aud that my fordaess made my judgment bliad, 
Pscern no voice, "0 teciing she pussess, 

Noi - that cau the passic: s well express ; 
Then, then fer ever, shall sue quit this seene, 
Be the s uin housewlie, not the Pragic Queen. 


The unfavourable reports circulated by those whe 
foriued their opinions rather from exterial appearance 
tha mental ability, operated tm ncr favour:—fhe au- 
dience expecved to see a mawkin, but saw a CrBBER. 
The applause was proporuonate to the surprize; every 
mouth emitted her pratse, and she performed several 
parts in Bath aud Bristol, a phenomen in the theatrical 
hemisphere, 

Siie utterwards undertook, with the seme success, the 
parts of Horatio, (Roman Father) and or Patmira, (Ma- 
homet}). Uer fame now spread to the metropolis ; and 
soon excited the attention of My. Harris, who was deter- 
mined to visit Baih, to view in person, this new theatri- 
‘al consteliation. Jie went—he saw—he resolved. He 
imehaiely eagaged Miss Brunton and her father, for 
three vears certaia, at very hands soine salaries. On the 
17th of Oc tober, 1785, Miss Branton made her first ap- 
pearance at Covent Garden Theatre, in tue character of 
Horatio, before an audience uncommonly numerous, who 
received her wich incessant exclamatioas of raptnre and 
applause. Her eutrance was rm eiaced by a prologue, 
written by Mr. Murphy, aud seoken by Mr. Holma " 
which contained an ele vant c ompliment to Mrs. Siddons. 
During the succeeding summer seasous, she performed 
at se veral respec iable towns with increased reputation. 

On her marriage with Mr. Merv. the poet, she quitted 
the stage, but rt ae her husbuud to America, she re- 
sumed her profession lu that country, aid soon became a 
prodigious favourite. Mr. Merry Cied suddeuly in 1768. 
Elis widow married, sometime after, Sir. W igneil, manager 
of some of the Greatees there, and on hie: Geath, was in- 
duced to enter a third time into the matrimonial state 
with Mr. Warren. ‘Fhis lady's figure was rather of the 
under size, but she was nevertheless elevant in her per- 
son, and graceful and easy in her action and deporte 
ment. Her voice was beautifully feminine, and ex- 
tremely melodious, when exercts din what is termed 
level speaking.—Her countenance was eereeable, and 
her features regular and expressive ; happily so where the 
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situation demanded a smile. She spoke naturally, and 
laid her accent and emphasis wick critical correctness. 


—-——+- -_—— a ee i 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN CORNEILLE AND RACINE. 

‘duo mind of Corneitie was naturally vigorous. He 
possessed anu elevated imagination ; and the power of 
reasoning, the noblest thoughts and the genuine edu. 
sions ot Pyaar are ple dominant in his compositions: 
ble would have dispiayed lihem with equi ul energy in any 
other Krod of writing which he migitl bave choscn. As 
the dramatic art is the resait of an union of diversitied 
talents, he was the first who furni-hed the model ot those 


ee ese - 


that beloig to av exalted soui, and proceed from the 
vigorous combination of ideas. bur he was fiom the 
same Cause, sublect to detects. Lis most adim-red au- 
thors, aud ch stucdies sof which ne was fondest ers anas 
lovous to tne Dent i ot is) nod. It i Is’ We HL! ne laeW Lihat 1S 
favourite writers were eobce juucan, and ibe gees 
pO iS. Like bueno. the hove Or, the Seine 28 
hin into bombast: like Seseca, he wes so atta’ ued to 
reasummug, that he became subtle and wainterestiag “Tike 
the Spanish writers, he outraged probability, for tae yn 
pose of pres = by ¢ feet. But the beauues for whren 
was indebted to his natural powers, piacea bin, for thirty 
years, so jar above hes cotempeoraites, that it was lupossi- 
ble for him to enter isto a mature esuuunation of inm- 
self, and perceive im what he was delicieat. Racine, 
born with that lively imagination, that iatiexibility of 
mind and beart, that tender sensib.uity, tae most essential 
qualiiies for tragedy, which Corneille did net possess, 
with the Muest and most delicate sentiment of harmony 
ind elegance, and the happiest facility of elocution, the 
most essential qualitie s for alj i poet a of winch sat etlle 
was also devoid, had to do with judges whom Corneille 
had instructed by his suceesses and his faults. - wrote 
at atime when every kid of literature was approaching 
to perfection, when true taste was formed; and he found 
bi 1) Espreaux, the severest and most judicious judge of 
his age, at once a friend acd aentic. Thos nature and 
the circumstances of the tunes in which he lved, com- 


bined to make Racine a 2 rerfeet write i; and he was one. 
"Phe progressive display this tai - ts is the best proof of 
his Observations aud exertion Sy and of that const: itit study 
of lnmiselfso necessary to every writer Who wishes to ap- 
proach perfection,’ 
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ANECDOTES OF MACKLIN. 


One night, sitting at the back of the front boxes with 
a gentleman of his acquaimtance, (before the late altera- 
tions at Covent Garden Vheatre took place,) one of the 
under-bred box-lcbby loungers of the present day stood 
up immediately before him, whose person being rather 
large, covered the sight of the Stage from him. Miacklia 
took tire at this; but managing himscif with more temper 
than usual, patted him geatly on the shoulder with his 
cane, and with much seeming civility, requested of him, 
‘that when he saw or heard any thing that was enters 
taining on the Stage, to let him and the gentleman with 
him, know of it: for you see my dear Sir,” added the 
veteran, ** that at present we must totally depend on 
your kindness.” This had the desired eflect—aud the 
lounger walked off. 





Another time sitting nearly in the same place, a Noble 
Lord, since dead, rather of a suspicious character in his 
amours, placed himself close by him, and entered inte 
conversation with him. After his Lordship went away, 
a friend of Macklin’s was rallying him on the awkward- 
ness of tis late situation. * Why yes, Scr,” says he, * It 
was rather critical, | must confess: but what could I do? 
He offered me the first civilities; and you kuow there’s 
no turning one's back upon such fellows.” 


Talking of the caution necessary to be used in conver- 
sation amongst a mixed company, Macklin observed, 
“Sir, [have experienced, to my cost, that a man im any 
situation of life, should never be off his guard—A Scotch- 
man never 1s; he never lives a moment extempore, and 
that is one great reason of their success in life.” 





Macklin was very intimate with Frank Hayman, (at 
that time one of our first historical painters,) and hape 
pening to call upon him one morning, soon after the 
death of the painter’s wife, with whom he lived but on 
indifferent terms,) he found him wrangling with the un- 
dertaker about the extravagance of the funeral expences, 
Macklin listened to the altercation for some time: ut 
last going up to Hayman, with great gravity he observed, 
“Come, come, Frank : though the bill is a little ex- 
fravagant, pay it in respect to the memory of your wife ’ 
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‘ 7 ~ ’ 
for, by G— LT aim sure she would do twice as much fer 
you had shlie tue sume opportunity.” 





A notorious egotist one day in a large company, in- 
dire cily pretsing himself for a nuinber “of ood qualities 
which it was well known he had uot, asked Macklin the 
reasou why he — have this prope usity of interfe ‘wine 
tn the wood of others, when he t reqnently met with on- 
suitable returus ; | could teil you Sir,” savs Macklin, 
“ Well do, Sir; you’re a man oi sense and observation, 
and T should be glad of your deinition”—* Why then, 
Sir—the cause is timpudence—wotliug but stark-star- 


Ing impudence.” 





A gentleman at apubhe disner asking him, inconside- 
rat ly, whether he remembered Airs. barry, the celebrated 
Actress, who died about the latier eud of Queen Ann’s 
re lon, he planted his countenauce directly against him 

with vreat severity, aud bawled out, ** No, Sir—nor Harry 
the E iehth either—They were both dead before my time.” 





An Irish dignitary of tie church (not remarkable for 
veracity) compla‘aing that a tradesinan of his parish bad 
called him a liar, Macklin asked “i what reply he made 
him. ‘ Ttold him,” said he, ** thata he was amongst 
the things | dared not commit.”” ** And why, Doctor,” 
replied Macktin, * did you give the rascal so mean an 


opinion of your COUPEE © 





One of the band of Covent Garden Theatre, who 
played the French horn, was telling some anecdotes of 
Garrick’s generosity. Macklin, who heard him at the 
lower end of the table, and eo always fired at the 
praises of Garrick, called out, “ Sir, | believe you are a 
trumpeter”  * Well,” said’ the ane man, quite con- 
founded, “and if Lam, what then?” ‘* Nothing more, 
Sir, than being a trumpeter, you are a dealer in puffs by 
profession.” 
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CONGREVE, 

Tuts sprightly writer has been in general supposed 
to have written his Comedies without any reference fo 
life or nature. ‘Phe following transcript from a mant- 
seript letter of Vir. Dryden to Mr. Walsh (Mir. Po}; e's 
frietd) will shew how ill this observation is founded: 
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«¢ Congreve’s Doudle Dealer (says he) is much cen- 
sured by. the greater part of the Town, and is de- 
fended only by the best judges, who, you know, are 
commonly the fewest; yet it gains ground daily, and. 
has already been acted eight times. The women think 
he has exposed their bitchery too much, and the gentle- 
men are offended with him for the discovery of their fol- 
jies, and the way of their intrigues under the notion of 
friendship to their ladies’ husbands.” 

Dr. Johnson objects to the plots of Congreve’s come- 
dies, in some of which the play terminates with a marriage 
ina mask. ‘This excellent and acute critic did not, per- 
haps, recollect, that till the beginning of Queen Annes 
reign women used to come to the theatres in a mask. 
This practice was forbidden by a proclamation of that 
(Jueen, in the first year of her reign, 

Mr. Congreve, after having been at the expence of the 
education of the young representative ef his ancient and 
illustrious family, left. nearly the whole of his fortune to 
Henrietta ,Duchess of Marlborough, 

An Essay on the Difference between Wit and Humour, 
ina Letterte Mr, Dennis the Critic, from Mr. Congreve, 
is printed in the Baskerville edition of this comic writer’s 
works, It is very short, but very well done. 











SHAKSPEARE’S COMMON PLACE BOOK. 


From Gilchrist’s Examination of the Charges against Ben Jonson. 


Mr. Cuaumers finds that Jonson’s fifty-sixth epigram, 
‘© on Poetic Ape,” was mtended as a lampoon on Shak- 


speare. Thus :— 


Poor Poet-Ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whose works are e’en the frippery of wit, 

From brokage is become so bold a thief, 
As we, the robb’d, leave rage, and pity it. 

At first, he made low shifts, would pick, and glean; 
By the reversion of old plays, now grown 

Tnto a liitle wealth, and credit in the scene, 
He takes up all, makes each man’s wit his own. 

And, told of this, he slights it. Tut! such crimes 
The sluggish gaping auditor devours ; 

He marks not whose ’twas first; and after-times 
May judge it to be his, as well as ours. 

Fool, as if half-eyes will not know a fleece 

From locks of wool, or shreds from the whole piece. 
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With much self-complacency, Mr. Chalmers ee 
on these verses, ‘* the eye must be blind indeed, 
do not see, that Sh akspeare was the Poet-Ape of Ben nl 
Jonson.” 

It Mr. Chalmers really does perceive the resemblance, 
he must, | think, 


Have eyes where other folks are blind, 
As pigs are said to see the wind. 


[ have marked the passages according to the distine- 
tion used by the apologist, and we shall see how he 
= the application. Where the modest Shakspeare 

spressed a wish to ‘ be thought our chief,” he has not 

cae to show. but, “ *in iotes to decide what we 
ought to believe, in these matters, as things certain, we 
inust look back upon the early managemeut of our thea- 
tres. The papers of Henslowe, the well kuown mana- 
eer of so many companies, throw many flashes of light 
on this obscure subject. It is apparent, from these ma- 
nuscripts, that the poets of she days of Elizabeth, and 
James, supplied the stage with dramas, more for profit 
than reputation, If we except Ren Jonson, perhaps, 
there were none of the dramatists, including Shak- 
speare, specially, who cared for literary reputation.— 
"The managers of the theatres who paid their money for 
plays, considered these plays as so much their own, that 
they could either curtail them, or make addycions to 
them: in fact, they often paid one set of poets, to alter 
the dramas of another set, without considering the lite- 
rary reputation of the original author.” T 

That none of the dramatists, excepting Jonson, cared 
for literary reputation, is an error abundantly proved by 
the multitude of plays with dedications by their authors: 
and the fact, stated by Mr. Chalmers, ‘of their se Hing 
their works ie the play ers, 1s a reason why all but the 
names of many are lost, more convincing than the al- 
leged oscitancy of the poets.—But this is not the object 
of my present inquiry, 

To the practice of curtailing and making additions to 
plays I accede, and froin this very circumstance I infer, 
that the poet-ape of Jonson was any body but Shak- 
speare, Jonson could not attack Shakspeare as wishing 


——— 





* Supplemental Apology, page 237, 8vo. 1799. 
+ Stevens's Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 444——489. 
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«« to be his chief,” before the former was introduced to 
the stage: and the MS. to which Mr. Chalmers re- 
fers begins in 1597. Among the alterers and repairers of 
decayed drainas, we find the names of Dekker, Dray- 
ton, Chettle, Anthony Munday, Heywood, and a 
long et cetera of poets, the meworials of whens lives 
have, perhaps, undeservedly perished ; * but among these 
entries not once does the name of our beloved "Shake 
speure,” occur. That Shakspeare wrote on the subjects 
already dramatized by inferior authors, is not to be de- 
nied; but that he hv ed « by the brokage of others’ wit,’ 
or that he altered plays for his theatre, is not proved in a 
solitary instance; that he ever did, is barely possible : 
but that he did vot, after Jonson became a retainer to 
the stage, seems proved by the absence of his name in 
the MS. of Henslowe. It cannot be too much to require 
of Mr. Chalmers, who has given us two sisterly octavos 
crying proof! proof! ¢ something approaching to evi- 
dmnce of the truth of his assertions. 

That the works of Shakspeare are “ e’en the frippery 
of wit,” Mr. Chalmers proves in his * Apology.” by 
citing Maiston’s description of a fop+ in his day; who 





* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes illacrymalbies 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
Hor. Od. 9. lib. iv. 


The horse-leech hath two daughters crying give, give. 
Proverbs, xxx. 15. 


¢ Luscus, what’s play’d to-day? fayth now I know 
I set my lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
Nought but poor Juliet and Romeo. 
Say; who acts best? Drusus or Roscio? 
Now I have him, that ne’re of ought cid speake, 
But when of players he did treate. 
H’ath made a common place-book out of plays, 
And speakes in print, at least, whate’re he saye 
Is warranted by cer tain plaudites. 
If e’er you heard him courting Lesbia’s eyes ; 
Say (courteous sir), speakes he not movingly 
From out some new pathetique tragedie? 
He writes, he railes, he jests, he courts, what not : 
And all from out his huge long scraped stock 
Vf well-penn’d plays. ’ 

Marston's Stut, 10 i599. 
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(like many fops of our own). being play-mad, spoke of 
nothing but plays and players, whose conversation was of 
the newest and most popular tragedy, from which he 
courted his Lesbia most pathetically, and from which he 
borrowed all his jests and raillery. In this coxcomb of 
antiquity Mr. Chalmers recognises the features of Shak- 
speare, and boasts of his ‘discov ery In the following 
terms: ‘* We now perceive, that Shakspe aure’s table-talk 
turned chiefly on his profession; that he ne’er of ought 
did speak but when of play or players he did treate. 
We at length perceive, that Shakspeare had discernment 
enough to know the value of a common-place-book to 
a professe <d writer: he made a common-place-book out of 
plays: he writes, he rails, he jests, he courts, what not ; 

and all from out his huge long-scraped stock of well- 
penn’d plays. ‘This is such a delineation of our drama- 
tist as his admirers have never seen before.”-—No; Ill be 
sworn! and as Costard says, “ an I had but a penny in 
the world, theu shouldst have it to buy cinverbread,” 

for the discovery. No one before Mr. Chalmers, I am 
well persuaded, ever contemplated the great poet, ‘ of 
imagination all compact,”’ as the Lazarus of literature; 
like his own moth living on the alms-basket of words, 
and at a great feast of plays s, as stealing the scraps: but 
since this. discovery has been made, | am confident that 
the author of The Rambler has satirized Shakspeare un- 
der the wit Papilus, subsisting a week upon an expres- 
sion, of which he who dropped it, did not know the va- 
lue.—** Go by, Jeronimo.” If this be the consequence 





In the 34th of Elizabeth's reign, John Marston was chosen reader 
of the Inner Temple; and among the Oxford verses on the death of 
that princess, there is a copy signed John Marston ex eda Christi. 

O. G. 

“ It is a fact, which cannot be disputed, that Marston was, im 

1599, very intimately connected with Ben Jonson, who was then at 
variance with Shakspeare: Marston and Jonson afterwards quar- 
relled; as such poets could not long be friends: Marston again pa- 
rodied Shakspeare in his “*What you Wish,’ 1697, wherein he 
says; “Look ye, I speak play scrapes” Supplemental Apology, 
251, note }. 

Here are five positions in the course of as many lines, some of 
which are utterly erroneous, and not oneof which can Mr. Chalmers 
prove ; unless he has some secret evidence, not yet before the pub- 
lic. I am aware of the notice of Marston in Drummond's conser: 
sation with Jonson, 
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of seeking the ancient mother; if the study of those, who 
wrote * 2’ the olden time,” thus brighten the wit, inform 
the mind, and improve the judgment, let us even join 
chorus with Timotheus Milesius— 


N 

Oux aciow TH WAAaIA, 
Kavya yao ana ngeiccu—— 
Atilw Meza warara. 


For this degradation of Shakspeare, Mr. Chalmers re- 
ceived the merited chastisement of the ** British Critic ;”’* 
but in the ** Supplemental Apology” he returns to the 
charge, and thiaks he proves the fact of Shakspeare’s 
common-place collections in the following quotation : 

« Twill repeat what I have already said, and prove 
what is plainly demonstrable ; viz. that Shakspeare was a 
diligent reader, and copious collector. The contemporary 
of Shakspeare, Webster, | who knew him perfectly, says, 
in the preface to the “ White Devil,” what the com- 
mentators, and critics, would do well to profit by: De- 
traction ts the sworn friend to ignorance.+ For mine own 
part, I have ever truly cherished iny good opinion of 
other men’s worthy labours, especially of that free and 
heightened style of Master Chapman: the laboured and 
understanding works of Master Jonsou: the no less 
worthy composures of the both worthily excclleut Master 
Beaumout and Master Fletcher: and, lastly, (without 
wrong last to be named,) the right happie and copious 
industrie of M. Shakspeare, M. Dekker r, and M, Hey wood; 
Wishing what I write may be read by their light.” 

Such is Webster’s declaration ; and if Mr. Chalmers 
infers Shakspeare’s use of a common-piace book frou 
this passaye, he deceives nobody but himself: the mean- 
ing of Webster’s copious industrie is sufficiently explained 
by the company in which he has placed Shakspeare ; 
namely, with Dekker and Heywood. ‘The former had 
before 1612, according to the apologist’s own arrange- 
ment, produced thirty -one drainas ; ; Dekker, astill great- 





* Vol. ix. page 512. 1797. 

+ To the reader of his “ Vittoria Corombona,” 4to. 1612, 
Webster obtained his freedom of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
by servitude to Henry Clinkard, the 17th Nov. 1617, as I am in- 
formed by G. V. Neunburg, Esq. the present masier of that 
eompany. O.G. 

{ We may say to Mr. Chiaimers---Medice, cura teipsum ! 
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er number, jointly and separately, including those en 
tered in Henslowe’s MSS. Heywood, or as Mr. Chal- 
mers emphatically calls him, * much writing Heywood,” 
perhaps, even more:* can Mr, Chaliners produce an ex 
auipie of contemporaneous indusiry equally coptous ? It 
is pleasant to hear Mr. Chalmers taik of ** such seribblers 
as Dekker and Heywood!” Assuming the fact of Shak- 
speare’s being a‘? copious collector of common-place 
scraps,” the apolouist coniidently demands, ** Now, what 
dramatic poet, in that ave, grew toa little wealth and 
credit in the scene, except Shakspeare 2” Not construing 
wealth and credit in thescene to mean literallymoney, [think 
it hardiy necessary to point out to Myr. Chalmers, amidst 
the ereat constellation of wits that adorned the age in 
which Sh; akspeare flourished, and among which he shone 
the brightest, an iustance of a poet gaining credit in the 
scene. If Mr. Chalmers’s memory will not serve him on 
this occas‘on, why, ** God comfort his capacity, I say,’ 

with goodman Pull. The open and avowed quarrel of 
Jonson with Dekker might have suggested the probability 
of its being levelled at him, and have incited inquiry in- 
to the rese semblance from internal evidence; but the truth 
is, Mr. Chalmers had not read ** The Poetaster” of Ben, 
or he would have found in the prologue to the satire, 
that Dekker was the poct-ape of Jonsou ; F and a perusal 
of the drama would have coutirmed the fact past question. 
‘The epigram in question seems to have irritated Crispi- 
nus not a little: numberless allusions to epigrams, made 
by Jonson occur in the Satriomastix of the latter, and he 
appears to have smarted severely under the lash. ‘To put 
that on ** poet-ape”’ completely out of doubt, as far as 
concerns Shakspeare, it is only necessary, once for all, 

to observe, that Dekker stung by this epigram, that he 
could not conceal the pain which it inflicted ; and the 
last speech of Crispinus in Satiromastix thus manifests the 
poct’s throes from these unfortunate lines: 


~_— — 





* Thomas Heywood was a writer for the stage as. early as 1590; 
and, in an address to the reader, prefixed to The English 
Traveller,” 4to. 1633, he says he had written in part, or ip 
the whele, no less than two hundred and twenty dramatic 
pieces. 

+ Are there no players here? no poetapes, 
That come with basilisk’s eyes, whose forked tongues 
Are steeped in venom, as their hearts in gall ? 


Prologwe to Jonson's Poe faster. 
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That fearful wreath, this honour is your due, 
All poets shall be poet-apes but you. 


Asin all his other charges against Ben, Mr. Chalmers is 
merely an echo of preceding commentators, and as he 
ev! dently made a strenuous effort at origmality on the pre- 
sent occasion. it Is Hot without emotions of pity thar [ 
reseve the oid bard frous the well-intended blow of * the 
leaden mace.’ 

When Dekker published his ** Satiromastix,’” Jonson 
was new to the stage, and hai few claims to the applause 
of the theatre: when he had produced his ** Volpone.” 
“The Silent Woman.” andaboveall, ‘* The Alchemist,” 
perhaps Dekker would not ha e thought bin an object 
for scorn to point his finger at. hese, with his beauti- 
ful masques, some of his po poems, and even the 
wie tenga sparklug through ** Cynthia’s Revels,” 

‘* Every Man in his Humour,” and “ Kvery Man out 
of his Humour,” might have demanded a smile of favour, 
or at least conciliated the repulsive disposition of the 
apologist : but Myr. Chalmers has no sy mpalt ry with ** hue 
Morous poets’ —vx igee nas, sdev weas Tuas. 

My task draws to a close; and the casue is before a 
competent tribunal. Jonson has been accused of hea- 
vy crimes upon fictitious and imaginary foundations, 
How hard it is to prove a negative bp eed not be shown: 
but the testimony in his favour does not rest here: 
we bave incoutrovertible evidences of their friendly at- 
tachment; to which shoula be added the uncommon 
xeal, with which Jonson cherished the literary retiqucs of 
his triend. We have seen that he composed an elegy on 
his death; that he inscribed his resemblance with his 
praise; and Mr. Malone thinks that he wrete the pretace 
to the first collection of his works. Nor did time dime 

nish Jonson's regard,-or ettace the remembrance of bis 
companion fiom his mind. Many years after Shak- 
speare’s death, Ben with warmth exc laimed, “I loved the 
man, and do honour his memory ou this side idolatry as 
much as any. He was indeed honest, and of an open 
and free nature; had an excellent phants isie, brave no- 
tions, and gentle EXPFESSIONS 5 wheretn he Bowed with 
that tacihty, that sometimes it was necessary be should 


be stopped ; suffiaminandus erat, as Augustus suld of 
Elarterius.” 
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One circumstance in the history of Jonson's life is toe 

illustrative of his friendly ardour to be omitted here. 
When in his fifty-seventh year, he undertook a Journey 
on foot into Scotland, for the express purpose of visiting 
the poet of Hawthornden. Ben appears to have dwelt 
with fond remembrance on the occurrences of this excure 
sion, and had formed them into a narrative, which une 
fortunately perished by tire; I say unfortunately; for, 
had it been preserved, we coulé then have contrasted the 
rough and manly generosity of Ben towards Drummond 
with the posthumous libel with which that testy sonneteer 
has disgraced himself and traduced the memory of his 
friend. In their conversations Drummond drew from the 
blunt and unreserved mind of Ben his censure of the po- 
ets his conte Mporaries ; which he gave with candour, and 
which are for the mest part just; not suspecting a 
Drummond (‘* the acute and amiabie Drummond,” 
Mr. Chalmers calls him, who was any thing but pel 
and here any thing but annable*), was treasuring these 
overflowings of the poet’s mind for the unworthy purpose 
of slandering the memory of Ben when he was num- 
bered with the dead :—to his own eternal shame, and the 
reproach of hospitality. 

These conversations are found in a worthless edition of 
Drummond's works, printed at Edinburgh, in folio, m 
1711; and if the relation is genuine, it will leave an in- 
delible stamp of disgrace on the reputation of the recor- 
der. bahar who remember the remarks of Dr. Johnson 
on the publication of the posthumous works of the de- 
magogue Lord Bolingbroke, by Mallet, will not fail to 
apply them on the present occasion, 

1 have now little to add. If the memory of men, ho- 
pnourable in their generation, deserve our respect and re- 
verence; if the writings of poets, who have bequeath- 
ed their works as legacies to posterity, have any claim 





—_— —_—— — —— << ne nee mn ce 





* A contemporary, who knew Drummond a little better than Mr. 
Chalmers, catls him * Teaty | Jrumimond ;” ina defense of poesie, 
appended io The mest pieusaute Historie of Albino and Bella- 
ma, S¥O. 1089. 

Mr. Chaluwers seems frequently to speak of Jonson, Drammond, 
and others, to persuade us that he “¢ knows something of them ; 
as he published his ** Apology” to convince the late Geurge Steevens 
that he “ huew something about Shakspeare.” 
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upon our regard; if truth, whoever and whatever the sub- 
ject, be mae attaming ; the preseut pages may be en- 
dured. For these purposes they are written ; and it is 
hoped, with diffidence, that by them truth will be eulicidat- 
ed. Noex ample can be instanced in literary history of a 
poet of Jousou’s extraordinary merit so unworthily aud 
ungratefully treated. An invidious position is asserted, 
without the slightest proof from historical testimony, and 
his writings are tortured and perverted to support the fal- 
lacious theory. Years have passed in this disgraceful 
warfare, and no lover of literature has hitherto stepped 
in, to refute the charges, and check the progress of ma- 
licious duilness. If I have undertaken the cause of the 
poet, it has net been without a perfect conviction of in 
inability to do full justice to the task ; nor should I have 
engaged in it, but from the most deeded confidence in 
the justice of the cause. My motive has been, to rescue 
a venerable bard, who has many substantial claims upon 
our gratitude, from charges founded on error and fostered 
by misrepresentation. it Jonson is unfortunate in his 
advocate, I shall have my reward if this imperfect essay 
shall excite some abler pen to undertake the office. That 
there are ample means of defence, Iam fully persuaded 
from the examples adduced, the result of a few days’ ca- 
sual and interrupted study. It is not necessary for Jon- 
son to perish, that Shakspeare may flourish; Ads fame is 
fixed on a foundation ** as broad and general as the cas- 
ing uir;’? and the commentator, or critic, injures the 
fame of the ‘© gentle Shakspeare,’”” who would raise him 
a phoenix from the ashes of another. 





— 





O’KEEFE'’S PLAYS. 


WHATEVER may be the defects of O’ Keefe’s pieces, the y 

cannot be charged with either nmmorality, or indecency 
—no man has succeeded in the broad laugh more 1uoften- 
sively —he might at times be trivial, bet he is seldow or 
never coarse; and though many of his plays have not the 
seeds - longevity iki the an, his ** Wild Oats,” ** Sou-iu- 


Law,” © Poor Soldier,” &c. possess that simplicity of 


“wie aud moral In: pression, that it must be more the 
neglect of the tunes than their demerit, if they are not 
lone found in the course of representation, 
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POETRY. 





STANZAS. 
ON THE MARRIAGE OF WARWICK CALMADY RICHARDSON, ES@ 


TO MARIANNE, ONLY DAUGHTER OF JAMES WALKER, oF 
LONDON, ESQ. 


LO! where the lark on flutUring wings, 
Darts through the moruing’s balmy air! 
Audhark! how sweetly soft he sings, 
As up he mouats the welkin fair ! 
Thus, soars the soul of Warwick high, 
Upborne on Hope's expausive wings ! 
That Mariauna’s mounts the sky! 
Transported on electric Spt ls. 

O! may each social rapture warm, 
Both Warw:ck and his blooming fair, 
O! may they find a constant charm, 

lia marriage that’s without compare ! 
May health attend where’er they rove, 
And fling her sweetest sceuts around; 
‘The pleasures of their harmless love, 
With beauteous progeny be crowwd ! 
And when the vital light shall wane, 
May each depart without a sigh ; 

And that immortal bliss obtain, 
Dispens’d by the Supreme on high !- 


Grafion-streel, July L508. 1G 


SONNET TO HORATIO ***#*#* 


****! though the armof Malice was uprear’d, 
To hurl destruction on thy guiltless head; 
And though thou hast beneath oppression bled ! 
Still are thy maxims by the good rever’d? 
And though on thee thick-headed dulness sneer’d, 
Begot by Folly and by Ignorance fed. 


Still thou hast brav’d the storm, devoid of dread, 


Andart from Scylla end Charybdis clear’d ' 
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Like Atlas firm thou scorn’d’st each ruffian blast, 
And stood’st immoveavle amidst a sea, 

Whose waves tremendous beilow’d as they past, 
And swore eternal misery to Thee ! 

So Virtue stands, amidst each grievous wrong, 


True to herself, immutable and strong! 


Grafion-street, August 1, 1808. J. G. 
SONNET, 


TO A. B...... OF HAMMERSMITH. 
O! that some aerial Pow’r wou'd lend its aid, 
And kindly whisper that thy passion’s true ; 
That some congenial Spirit would invade 
Thy dubious heart, and every care subdue ! 
O! that the day---the prosperous day wou'd shine, 
Spreading its radiance on my hapless state; 
Then might [near thy guardian form recline, 
And bless the star, for my auspicious fate ! 
But, ah ! still bound in Melancholy’s cell, 
Like thee, pale moon! I’m doom’d alas! to wane ; 
And as the midnight shades eve’s rays dispel, 
So fly my hopes before remorseless pain ! 
Yet like the sun that yields th’ ensuing morn, 
Thy genuine smiles wou’d all my woes adorn !=— 


M.P. A. Z. 


Cannon-street, August 12, 1808. 


TO MISS SARAH MORGAN, 
OF YATTON-COURT, HEREFORDSHIRE. 

BEHOLD, my love, this flow’ ret fair! 

How sweetly all its folds expand! 
0, mark! with what a modest air, 

It courts thy kind relieving band! 
But, soft! I hear its lowly sighs, 

And, ah! [ view the struggling tear, 
Steal from its mildly beaming eyes, 

As radiant and as crystal clear ! 
Thus Virtue oft in misery lies, 

Adorwd with every winning charm ; 

Phus sterling Genius often sighs, 


Aud lingers, void of Friendship’s arm ' 
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But thou wast form’d by Heaven divine, 

To shield the weak from every storm ; 
To succour Worth with care benign, 

To lure us, aud our ways reform ! 
To thee there’s none that pleads in vain, 

And though c’en Guilt herse!f attend, 
Thowrt ever prompt to soothe her pain, 

Aud all her craving wauts befriend ! 
Let pocts sing of lovers kind, 

Of sparkling eyes and peerless graces, 
Give me the gem of lib’ral mind, 

For that outshines the sweetest faces! 
But when the lib’ral mind is given, 

And blended with exterior graces ; 
Then man thinks earth a second heaven, 


And in his Fair an angel traces ! 


Thus, when on thee I cast my eyes, 
Dear charming girl! I soon discover, 
That Yatton-court a heaven supplies, 


And that an angel is my lover |! 


August 1st, 1808. 





ALLA SPAGNA, ALL’ ITALIA, ALL’ EUROPA. 


FREME V Tiranno altero, che sol pone 
Ogni diritto nel sanguigno brando, 


Che, soggigar il Mondo desiando, 


Britannia sola al suo voler s’oppone 


Quindi pien di furore, qual Nerone, 
Mentre decreti ognor va fulminando, 
Geme l Europa, e dice sospirando, 

* Nel tuo valor contido, invitta Albione ' 
Lounica speme sei di libertate, 

Col tuo Sovran magnanimo, che regna 
Con Virti, con vigor, con dignitate. 
Deh resisti al feroce, che desegna, 


Dopo te, caipestar Pumanitate ; 


Satan Vinciia, e Pempio il Ciel disdegna.” 


Ma gia pena condegna 


"¢ 
< 


(Paga ormai di punir li falli altrui) 








Horatio 
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Mandagli git da la sfera superna 

La Provideuza Eterna ! 

Di generoso sdegno i figli tul, 

{beria sconsolata, 

Volan qual turbo a vendicar l’onore, 
Sul empio Usurpatore, 

De la lor Patria si contaminata! 
Magnanimo il Britanno 

Efficace soccorso a voi gia manda, 

Alle invitte commanda 

Squadre sue di sol far guerra al Tirano. 
Ne le vicende de la dubbta sorte 
L’Ispan prisco valor vi sia presente, 
Con fermezza, alla mente: 

Per la Patria, e’] Savran bella é la morte. 
Con Vorrenda perfidia, non ascosa, 

La pace € vergognosa, 

Scuoti Pindegno giogo, Italia mia, 
Siegui d'Iberia ’| glorioso esempio ! 
Vile serva @un empio 

Sara chi Gran Regina esser dovria ? 
Ma gia Europa, di rossore tinta, 
Dalla gloria rispinuta, 

Risorge a cancellar da la sua fronte 
GI’ errori gravi, e Ponte. 

Qual Attila, flagel del germe umano, 
Vinto, di rabbia insanv, 

Fugge ‘| terror de’ yili, non de’ fieri 
Angli, Ispani guerrieri | 

Van’ é ‘i fuggir! reciso é *l teschio orrendo, 
Anchor d@ ira tremeudo, 

Qual d@ Oloferne, o di Nadir atroce ! 

Si rasserena ’! Ciel, torna giocondo : 

Ride, respira l mondo ; 

Mentre gitt spinta e P anima feroce ! 

AIP orribile porta fa tragitto, 

Dov’ al barlume é sevitto, 

*« Fasciate ogni speranza, 0 voi, ch’ entrate,” 


Scettri rape odo ail’ anime dannate. 


Londra, Luglio, 1908 L. F.. discendante 


d: un vero Sapgnelo. 
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HAYMARKET. 
JULY 

28. Iron Chest—Plot and Counterplot. 

29. | Never acted.| Tne Africans; or War, Love, and Duty. 
The overture and music composed and selected by Mr. Kelly. Fa 
rulho (the priest), Mr. Thompson; Torribal, Mr. Farley; Madi- 
boo, Mr Faweett; Selico, Mr. Young; Demba Sego Jalla ( King of 
Kasson), Mr. Palmer, jun.; Daueart, Mr. Carles; Fetterwel!. Mr. 
Grove; Marrowbone, Mr. Menage; Henry Augustus Mug, Mr. 
Liston ; Berissa, Mrs. Gibbs ; Darina, Mrs. St. Leger; Sutta, Mrs, 
Liston. The scenery by Mr. Morris, &c. Syivester Daggerwood 
—Mrs. Wiggins. 

30. Ib.—Seeing is Believing—Cheats of Scapin. 

AUGUST 

Ib —Love laughs at Locksmiths. 

Ib —Sylvester Daggerwood—Waterman. 

3. Ib—AMock Doctor—Spoilt Child. Little Pickle, Mrs. Bel 


io = 


4 b—Ways and Means. 

5. Ih—Ghost—Cheats of Scapin. 

6. lb —Music Mad—Follies of a Day. 

8. Ib—Spoili Chud—Catch him who can. 

9g. Ib—Mrs Wiggins—Tale of Mystery. 

10. Ih—Seeing is Believing—Hunter of the Alps. 

41. Ib—Mock Doctor—Katharine and Petruchio. 

12. Ib—Blind Boy. Edmond (1st time), Miss A. De Camp. 

13. Ib—Plot and Counterplot—Music Mad. 

15. Ib—Recruiting Serjeaunt—Tom Thumb. 

16. [{[Mr. Farvey’'s Night.| Blind Boy—Plot and Counterplot 
—Valentine and Orson. Valentine, Mr. Farley; Orsou, Mr. Gri- 
maldi, (his Ist appearance on this stage); Hugo, Mr. Grove; Green 
KRuight, Mr. Meiage. 

17. Africans—Ghost—Escapes. 

is. [Mr. Tayvtor’s Night.| Five Miles off—Review. Looney 
Mactwolter, a Gentleman, (1st appearance on any stage).  Imita- 
tious—Hob in the Well, (1st time fur 15 vears.) Hob, Mr. Taylor ; 
Hob’s Father, Mr. Noble; Betty, Mrs. Taylor; Flora, Mrs. Ma- 
thews. 

19. Atricaus—Blind Boy. 

20. Revenge— Ausic Mad—Villave Lawver. 

o2. {[Mr. Matuew’s Night.) Young Quaker—Blue Devils.— 
(Never acted, Finst COME FIRST stRW'D; or, the Biller Bit. Cha. 
racters by Mess.s. Liston, Farley, Mathews, Noble, Mrs. Davenport, 
Miss De Camp. 

The ArRticans, is the production of Mr. Colman, an author 
whose name rauks deservedly high among the dramatic writers of 


the day. In the present instance he has not been eminently sue 
cesstul, ‘There is a substantial interest in’ the story; but it ts too 
much dilated, and the deficiency of Lacident is supplied by a super- 
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abundance of Dialogue, the plot is from a Tale of Florian’s, which, 
asa narracive, is beautifully simp'te and impressive, but in adapting 
it to the Stege, the suthor has been obliged to look to other sources 
for materiais, and thus, “mixed with baser matter,’ much of the 
origi: al interest, and = pethos has escaped, The Comic sceues of 
Muy, whimsical as they are in the contr:vance, and comic in the 
effect, = ouly be considered as so much “io usive buflooner: V> 
suddealy interrupting the interest which the distress of the African 
Soe bas excited Whentheir history y is resumed, sympathy is again 
to be awakencd, the interinay, having dissipated all our emotions. This 
may be suid of all serio conic p.eces, but the defect, unavoidable 
ina Pirama so Coustructed, has seidem been felt more powerfully 
than ia tins instance. The story will net well bear to be broken, 
especialiy by means so violent. The following, taken from the news- 
paper, seems to be a pretty correct sketch of the fable. 

Act ist.—Setico is about to be married to Berissa, when the Man- 
dingoes invace honauon. Madiboo ina shooting excursion sees a 
party of the cuemy, but supposing them to be stragglers, he resolves 
not to give any alarm till the nuptials of his brother shall be cele- 
brated. Inthe mean time the town is attacked, and as the priest is 
uniting the hauds ef the lovers, intelligence is brought that half 
the city is already in flames, and the invaders sparing neither sex 
norage, are rapidly advancing to the temple. The ceremony is of 
course stop ped--the Mandingoes destroy Tatteconda, and exter- 
minate its habitants. 

Act 2—Torribal and Madiboo escape with Darina, and conceal 
her ina hut.—Madiboo leaves this asylum to seek provisions for his 
mother—he meets Seltco, who relates to him that a nongst the slain 
he found the headiess wad maugled bodies of Berissa ond lier father. 
Madiboo persuades him to seek sustenance for his mother, and 
soon after his departure, falls in with Mug, who has become secre- 
tary of state to the conqueror, aud obtains from him a basket of 
provisions. With these, he returns to the hut, where he finds Selico, 
whose search has been unsuccessful. The three brothers consult 
on the means of providing for their mother. Seclico proposes to be 
taken tothe Mandingo camp, and sold to the English slave mer- 
chants, who have arr.ved to purchase prisoners. ‘Torribal and Ma- 
diboo wish to have it decided by lots, but he overrules them, and 
sets off with the latter. 

Act 3.—On his arrival he finds that his sale can only produce a 
sufficiency to support his mether for a few days, and hearing avery 
large reward offered for the apprehension of some unknown person 
who had on the preceding night procured access to the favourite 

captive of the King, he deterimines that his brother shall give him 
upas the delinquent. This is dene, and Madibeo obtains the re- 
ward. He is for his alleged crime sentenced to be burned with 
the femate prisoner he is supposed to have visited. The culprits 
are led te stakes opposite each other, and in his fellow-sufferer he 
discovers his Berissa. Her father now rushes in, and proves to 
have been her clandestive visitor. Darina also appears with Tor- 
ribal and Madiboo; and the King touched with the constancy and 
filial affection of the lovers, pardon s and gives them to each other. 

The story be ing ready for his purpose, and so finely wrought by 
the Laveutor that nothing Was necessary to be added, Mr, Colman 
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has emploved bis chief labour upon the Dialogue, which is highily 
ornamented, and im the most vigorous sule of the author: but 
labour is mis-applied, for the cliaracters required the ntinost siim- 
plicity of diction, and when a morsel of bread is all the famished 
mother re quires, ber hard hearted chiidreu tecd her with nothing 
but cramped werds, studicd anti'heses, and a bundle of high flown 
metaphors. This is a great fault in a play like the preseat. There 
are always sufficient opportunities for a writer, gifted like Mr. Col- 
man, to shewthat heis a poct; but when the object is to reach the 
heart, he should not travel toit by a circuitous route. 

For the reasons we have stated, the etiect of this Drama is not 
very powerful. The first Act possesses every thing that is neces- 

sary; andthe Contest of afiection between the three Brothers in 
the second, is exquisitely touching The third Act is a doch. It 
is an Act of mere declamation pro Jonge ‘d till patience itself begins 
tocry out ; and the subject, thus amply discussed, is now become 
so stale as to pull both on the ear and on the mind. The lovesick 
Selico, distracted for the supposed loss of his haif-married wife, 
heart-bri ken on account of afhictions which overwhelm his f family, 
and in momentary expectation of death, becomes all at once a sub- 
tle disputant, and declamatory buily; while poor D. -xba Segoe Jullo 
very patiently supplies him from his throne with the materials of 
his argument By the bye this Kung of ihe Mandingoes, who had been 
previously represented as a bloodstained usurper, and savage mon- 
ster, blacker even than Bouapurte, (//ucker he certainly ts in com- 
plexion but we did not intend a pun) turas out to be a most amiable 
character; brave, polished, forbearing, a ute, and really magna- 
pimous. The Denonement is flat and common. 

The comic division of the play rests entirely with Henry Augustus 
Mue, who isa sort of Trudge, more f.reical, but less amusing. 
There are boundaries even to extravagance, and when Mr Colman 
panned the introduction of a Cockney into Tatteconda, and made 
him a Secretary of state, we have no doubt he was astonished at 
his own temerity. That a King like Demba Sego Jailo should give 
hin such an appointment does not add much to the probability, 
Some of the incidents in the last act have been dramatized in Il Bone 
docani; probably from the same original, 

The performers distinguished themselves greatly. The Brothers 
were well represented by Young, Farley, and Fawcett. The latter 
played admirably, aud was doubtless, the great support of the piece. 
He displayed infinite skill, and in the affecting scenes no Tragedian 
could have worked upon the feelings more powerfully. Liston is 
himself alone; his humour never fails; and we have no doubt his 
Mug, if not the author’s, will long be a source of theatrical at- 
traction. 

The music is by Kelly; but there is nothing striking init. The 
following song, a sort of parody on sie popular ballad of Wont you 
come to the Bower was sung by Listou with prodigious effect. 


the 


By trade | am a turner, and Mug it is my name, 

To buya lot of Ivory, to Africa i came ; 

1 met a trading Blackamoor, a woolly old humbug, 

He coax’d me up his land, aud made a slave of Mr. Mug. 

Crying won't you, won't you, wou ‘tyou, come Mr. Mug ; 
Woir't you, wot you? &e. 
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My skin is lily white, and my colour here is new, 
So the first man whom they sold me to, he thump’d me black and 
blue. 
The priest, whe bought me from him, in a tender-hearted tone, 
Said come from that great blackguard’ shouse, and walk into my own 
C rying won't you, wort you? &c. 
Good lack! but to be hold the vicissitudes of fate! 
I’m his black Mandingo Majesty's white Minister of State. 
For hours, in my lobby, my petitioners shall stay, 
And wish ine at the Devil, when I hold my levee day ; 
Crying wowt you, won't you, won't you, won't you come Mr. Mug? 
Wot you, won't you, Ker. 
Onthe 12th of August Miss A. DecaMPp performed Edmund in 
the Blind Boy for the first time. She is a miniature of her sister, 


uuder whose able mstruction she seems to have prepared herself 


for the Character, and acquitted herself extremely well. 

Mr. GRiIMALDS played Orson in the grand Melodrama from Co- 
veut Garden, produced tor Mv. Farley’s Benefit, when the house was 
crowded in every part. 

PirnsT COMP FIRST SERVED; OR, THE BITER BIT—The prin- 
cipal effect of Uiis httle piece arises trom the whimsical adventures 
of two rival Fortune Hunters, admirably sapported by Farley and 
Liston, who ia their endeavours to obtain the hand of a young ‘Lady 
of fortune apply without informing each other to a Mase and 
humourous Country Haw Dresser for assistance. The Hair Dresser 
performed by Mathews, with his usual drollery and success, pro- 
mises to atd each of the im, with a determination to baifle hoth, and 
the tricks and schemes which he employs are full of comic humour. 
By his ingenuity the young lady is saved from their clutches, and 
married to her lever. Mrs. Davenport in the part of an amorous 
old imaid, devoted to the study of botany, was very happy ; witha 
very slicht alieration, to produce a little more stage effect, we 
think this Paree would become a favourite with the Public. It is 
hot as some of the newspapers stated, the production of Sir James 
Bland Burgess, but we believe of Sir John Carr. The former gen- 
tleman we understand has a Drama in preparation at this theatre; 
aud as we have few better poets or more elegant writers we hepe it 
will shortly be brought forward. The new Farce was very tavour- 
ably received. The author is indebted for his principal incident to 
abreuch Piece calle ee Le premicr vener. 
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“COUNTRY THEATRES. 


SUMMER EXcCURSIons Or THE LONDON AcTors.--- Elliston has 
been at Dublin, and Edinburgh; Cooke at Neweastle, and is about 
to proceed to Liverpool; Pope at Dublin; Jones at Maachester, 
suxton, &c. Mr. and Mrs. H. Siddons at Liverpool! and Glasgow ; 
Mis. Powell at Glasgow and Edinburgh; Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble at 
Bristol, Brighton, and Lewes ; Miss Smith at Dublin and Liver- 
pool; Mrs. H, Job nston at the latter place; Mundeu in Ireland and 
at Manchester; Incledon and Johnstone in Dublin; Bellamy and 
Mrs. Dickons at Dublin and Belfast ; Raymond, as ac ‘ting mauager, 
at Glasgow; Mies. Litchfield is at W orthing ; Kelly is with Catalani 
in Treland. 
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Mr. Coiman received Eleven Hundred Pounds for this piece | 
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s. Edwin, it is said, has quitted the Dublin stage, 


and is er 
gayed in Scotland. The Marg: ite Theatre is supported ‘by Wilmot 


We ils ‘manager), DeCamp, Wheatley, Lovegrove, Holliday, Ditcher, 
Miss Martyr, Miss W heatley, Mra. "Taylor. Mrs. Ditcher, 
Miss Deunetts 


At Windsor the performers are Messrs. Putnam, Browne, Dalton, 


and the 


Sims, Mrs. Mudie, Mrs. Walley, aud Mrs. Sims. 


The Drury-lane 1 heatre is to be under the direction of Mr. T. 
Sheridan; Mr. Wroughton remains acting manager; and Mr. Gra- 
ham will continue to give his advice and assistance with respect 
tu the new pieces to be represented, and other theatrical arrange- 
ments 

Mr. Crisp has taken the Birmingham Theatre. 

Half of the Brighton Theatre has been purchased for something 
more than 5000 guineas by Sir Thomas Clarges 

The Earl of Guildtord has been gratifying his visitors at Wroxton 
with the representation ef Romeo and Juliet, He performed Old 
Capulet himself. Myr. Kemble was the Friar Lawrence ; Mrs. Kemble 
the Nurse. The love-sick hero and heroine of the piece were per- 
formed by Master St. Leger and his sister. The whole was con- 
ducted with the regularity of a public theatre, and afforded much 
entertainment to the company. 
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THE LATE MRS. WARREN, SISTER TO THE COUNTESS 
OF CRAVEN, 





(From The Baliimore North Amertean. ) 


Sirn—The following Hendecasyllabic Ode, not more distinguished 
for the pure and graceful latinity of its style, than the delicacy and 
beauty of the conceptions, was addressed to the late Mrs. W arren, 
then Miss Brunton *, by Francis Wroughton. It speaks more than 
volumes could in her praise; and will be read with fond regret, by 
every admirer of that accomplish’d actress, who, alas! is now no 
more. 

AD BRUNTONAM, 
BE GRANTA EXITURAM., 
Nostri presidium ct decus theatri ; 
Otu, Melpomenes severioris 
Corte filia ! qnam decere forme 
Donavit Cytherea; quam Minerva 
Duxit per dubia vias juventa, 
Per plausus popull periculosos 5 
Nec et @ vec in futuram 
Lapsuram. Satis et Camocna dignis 
Quie te commemoret modis ° Ace rbos 


—_———— 
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* Died, at Alexanéria, on Tuesday afternoon last, after a short 
but severe illness, Mrs. Aun Warren, the amiable consort of Mr. 
Warren, ove of the managers of the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
‘theatres ——Could the writer so command his feelings upon the 
present melancholy Gecasion, as to enable him to enter into a detail 
of the excellencies of Mrs. Warren's theatricz] character, it would 
be sup rfuous, her e ebrity having long since difiused itself over 
both hor native, @ d this, her < adep tea, cgUunHlis — 

(New York Paper, Jul ti, JSUS. 
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CABINET. 


Sen proferre Monimie dolores, 

Frater cum vetitos (nefas!) ruabat 
In fratris thalamos, parumque caste 
Vexabat pede; sive Juliete 
Luctantes odio paterno amores 
Mavis: te sequuntur Horror, 
Avrectusgue comas Pavor. Vicissim 
Ln fletum popalus jubctur ire, 

Et suspicia perscnant theatrum. 

Mox divinior entitescis, altrix 
Altoris vigilet parens parentis, 

At non Grecia sola vindicavit 
Paterne columen decusque vite 
Natam; restat item patri Britanno 
Et par Fuphrasie puella, quamque 
Ad scenam pietas tulit paternam., 

O Bruntona, cito exitura virgo, 
Et visu cito subtrahenda nestio! 
Breves delicie! colorque longus ! 
Gressum siste parumper oro; teque 
Virtutusque tuas lyra sonandas 
Tradit Granta suis vicissim alumnis. 

TRANSLATION, 


Maid of undoastful charms, whom white reb’d Trath, 


Right cuwerd guiding thro’ the maze of youth, 
Forbace the Circe, Praise, to witch thy soul, 

Aud dash'd to earth th’ intoxicating bowl; 

‘bhee meek-eyed Pity, eloquently fair, 

Clasp'd to her bosom, with a mother’s cere: 

And, as she tov'd thy kind:ed form to trace, 

Lhe slow smile wauder'd o’er her pallid face. 
For never yet did mertal voice impart 

Toues more congenial to the sadden’d heart ; 

Whether to rouse the sympathetick glow, 

Thou pourest lone Monimia’s tale of woe ; 

Or bappy clothest, with funereal vest, 

The br dal lowes that wept in Judet’s breast. 

Mev our chill limbs the thrilling terrors creep, 
Dh ripe mage penne still their vigils keep ; 
Whilst the deep sighs, respousive to the song, 
Sound through the. sence of the trembling throng. 

But purer raptures hghtewd from thy face, 
And spread o'er all thy form an holier grace ; 
When . om the dauchter’s breasts the father drew 
‘Lhe tife he gave, and mix’d the big tear’s dew. 
Nor: was it thine th’ heroic strain to roll, 

With mimic feelings, foreign from the soul ; 
Bright in thy pare..t’s cye we mark’d the te ar 
Methough it he said, “ thou art no actress cae 
A semblance of thyself, the Greciav dame, 
And Brunton and Fuphrasia still the same!” 

VO! soon to seek the city’s busier scene, 

Pause then awhile, thou chaste eyed maid serene, 
“Till Granta’s sons, from all her sacred bow’ rs, 
With erateful hand shall weave Picrian fow’s .. 
So twine a fragrant chaplet, round thy brow. 
Suchauting ministress of virtuous woe 


Sa 


AP 






SG Parnes 
o -- Pate Hoong 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Works recently published, in the press, or in preparation. 


Brocrapuy. ‘The Second Volume of the Rev. Mr, 
Wool’s Memoirs of Dr. Jos. Warton. Account of the 
Life and Writings of the late James Bruce, Esq. of Kin- 
naird; by Alexander Murray, EF. A.S.E. Account of the 
Life and W ritings of the late Mr. Joseph Strutt. Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Philip Sidney ; by 
Thoinas Zouch, D.D. F. L.S. Prebendary of Durham. 
Life of Abrahain Newland, Esq. 

Traveuts, &c. Travels deca Russia, the Territo- 
ries of the Don Cossacks, Kuban Tartary, the Grand 
Crimea, &c. by the Rev. Dr. Edward Clarke, of Cam- 
bridge. Observations on a Senes of Journeys through 
the States of New Holland and New York, intended to 
illustrate the Topography, Agriculture, Commerce, Go- 
verninent, Literature, Manners, Morats, and Religion, 
of those Countries. 

ig ee &ce. The Murderer; or, the Fall of Lecas ; 
by J. Bounden. Romantic ‘Tales; by M. G. Lewis, Es: 
The F emale Minor; by Dr. C ampbe ll. 

BoTANY. Practical ‘Botany ; : being a new Ilustration 
of the Genera ef Plants; by R. J. Thornton, M.D. 

Porrry. Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, who 
lived about the Time of Shakspeare, with — by 
Chs. Lamb. The oo of St. Paul; a Scatonian 
Prize Poem; by the Rey. C. J. Hoare. Fvansdbatinns. 
Imitations, and other Poems; by the Hon. Capt. Her- 
bert. Latin and Italian Poems of Milton, translated into 
English Verse; and a Iragmeut of a Commeutary on 
Paradise Lost; by the late Win. Cowper, Esq. ; pubs 
lished for the Benelit of Mr. Cowper's Orphan Godson. 
Pastoral Care; a Poem, 

Drama. Plot and Counterplot; a Farce, by Mr, 

‘harles Kemble. 

MisceLLANuous. Naval Records of the present War; 
by the Rev. JS. Clarke; consisting of a Series of En- 
eravings, from original Designs, by Mr. N. Pocock, il- 
lustrative of our principal Engayements at Sea, accom- 
vanied with biistorical Accounts: the Engravings by 
Fittler, Landseer, &c. A Guide to Burle ih House , the 
Seat of the Mirquis of Exeter, by Mr. Dra kard, of Stam- 
tord, to be embe His hed with Ener wings by Messrs. Storer 
and Greig, from Drawings by Mr. E. Biore. Intrigues 
of the Queen of Spain with the Prince of Peace and 
ethers; written by a Spanish Nobleman, 
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